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vm, titerery Sourenir. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
L ndon: 1831. Longman &co. ; , 
This isa very delighttul volume—various and amusing, with a rich 

{ creative imagination flung over many of its productions, 
\ very beautiful and imaginative tale by William Howit, * the Last 
, fitans,” deserves our warm praise—the deserted hall is a Mar- 
Jike picture. “The Lottery Ticket,” is a liv ely sketch in the Row- 
don style—the comic of common life. ‘The Poorkoman’s Tale 
mm oriental landscape with figures; Mr. Frazer has thrown much 
terest into the stery. “ The Lady Olivia's Decamaronue isa mys: | 
we without an explanation—a very easy method of cutting a Gordian 
+ be the by; still, itis exeitingly worked up, and the style speaks, 
vethink. of Mr. Praed. We do not like “the Smuggier’s Last Trip” 
well as the tale last {year: itis a gratuitous horror, and like uch 

ntuities, unnecessary. “The Palace of the Rajah Hurchund” is a 
ine incident, spiritedly told in parts, in others disfigured by the com- 
w-places of abuse which bespeak vulgarity of fecling—the greatest 
offences against taste; for example, “he contented himselt with 
wding up his resentments for another day, after the manner ot 

Lings ;""—" and as princes, like lions and other fierce and destruy tive 

animals.” “Woman’s Wit” is very lively in manner of narration— 
wi the story is familiar to every child who has read a volume of Tavk- 
+h or Persian tales; in spite of the reference to the French author, 
shence “the idea of the story” is stated to have been taken, it has 

dready worn several English dresses. The history of Miss Curran is | 
ery interesting 





12mo. pp. 336. 





Some of the poetry in the Sourenir is very beautiful. | 
There ave three charming poemsof L. FE. L.’s, and a fine ballad of | 
Mary Howitt’s. “The Union Flag of England” is one of Mr. Eied- | 
: There is one by Mr. Hervey, some | 


he images in which are equally poetical and beautiful. Dor examries > 
“ Where hopes, like fairies, used to play— | 

Hopes that, like fairies when they part, 
Left withered rings about the heart!” 


We so like the following little poem by Mrs. Watts, that we quote it 
even in preference to two very sweet poems of the editor's own. 
Lines suggested by the sight of a beautiful Statue of a dead Child.” 


Isaw thee in thy beauty! bright phantom of the past; 
[saw thee for a moment—'twas the first time and the last; 


\ndthough years since then have glided by of mingled bliss and care, | 
| her in marriage, the good dame her mother referred them directly to 
| Mariette, who had always her answer ready, and with a kind word and 


[never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair ! 

| saw thee in thy beauty! thou wert graceful as the fawn, 

When, in very wantonness of glee, it sports upon the lawn; 

| saw thee seek the mirror, and when it met thy sight, 

Che very air was musical with thy burst of wild delight! 

| saw thee in thy beauty! with thy sister by thy side— 

She alily of the valley, thou a rose in all its pride ! 

| looked upon thy mother—there was triumph in her eyes, 

And I trembled for her happiness—for grief had made me wise ! 
I saw thee in thy beauty, with one band among her curls— 

rhe other, with no gentle grasp, had seized a string of pearls; 
She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, though she smiled, 
And [knew not which was lovelier, the mother or the child. 

| saw thee in thy beauty! and a tear came to mine eye, 


As I pressed thy rosy cheek to mine, and thought even thou could’st | every thing. 


ie! 
Thy home was like a summer bower, by thy joyous presence made ; 
jut Lonly saw the sunshine, and I felt alone the shade ! 
1 see thee in thy beauty! for there thou seem’st to lie 
In slumber resting peacefully; but, oh! the change of eye— 
That still serenity of brow—those lips that breathe no more, 
Proclaim thee but a mockery fair of what thou wert of yore. 
I see thee in thy beauty! with thy waving hair at rest, 
And thy busy little fingers folded lightly on thy breast : 
But thy merry dance is over, and thy little race is run ; 
And the mirror that reflected two, can now give back but one 
I see thee in thy beauty! with thy mother by thy side— 
Bat her loveliness is faded, and quelled her glance of pride; 
The smile is absent from her lip, and absent are the pearls, 
And a cap, almost of widowhood, conceals her envied curls 
I see thee in thy beauty! as I saw thee on that day— 
— the mirth that gladdened then thy home, fled with thy life away. 
‘ee thee lying motionless upon the accustomed floor— 
Bot my heart hath blinded both mine eyes—and I can see no more!” 


For one prose specimen we choose “ The Loversof Mire,”’ by the 
rer author of Richelieu. 
‘ The sun was shining as fair as the sun could shine in a beautiful 
‘ay morning; bright, yet gentle , warm, but fresl.; midway between 
* Watering-pot of April and the warming-pan of June, wheo in the 
‘utilul valley of Vire—every body knows Vire—but, lest there 
ald be any body in the wide world who does not, dearly beloved 
ader, I will tell you all about it. Get into the stage-coach, which 
Jurneyeth diurnally between London and Southampton ; enjoy the 
1 vothine ‘s of the road, bless Mr. M’Adam, put ap at the Dolphin, and 
+ yourself to the full delights of an English four post bed. for no 
4 sweets shall you know from the moment yon set your foot on 
‘re the steam-boat for Havre, till the same steam-boat. or another, 
Matters not which, lands you once more on the English strand 
“pposing yon then arrived at Havre—get out of it again as fast as you 
“*; Tusa across the river to Honfeurs; from Honfeurs dart back to 


‘ 


| called him trom his happy home, his sweet valleys, and his early love. 
| It was a sad walk, as may well be imagined; for though the morning 


| replied Mariette. 


} 


| poor Francois Lormier, that the old man went away with the tears in 
| his eye. 
| whole place, he left his large fortune to Mariette Duval! 
| while Francois joined the army, and from a light handsome conscript, 
| he soon became a brave, steady soldier. 
}ern army, he underwent all the hardships of the campaigns in Poland 


| Caen; and after you have passed five minutes to think about William | 
the Conqueror 


put yourself into the diligence for 8t. Malo, and when | 
you have travelled just twelve leagues and a half, you vi ill come toa 
long steep hill, crowned by a pretty, airy-looking town, w hose build- 
ings, in some parts gathered on the very pinnacle, in others running far 
down the slope, seem as if coquetting with the rich valleys that woo 
them from below. Goto bed; and if you bathe your feet beforehand 
which if you are of my faction you will do, walk over the tiled floor 
of the inn bed room, that you may have a fit opportunity of cursing 
tiled floors, and of relieving vourself of all the spleen in your nature 
before the next morning. Then, if both your lover and the day be 
favourably disposed, sally forth to the eastern corner of the town, and | 
you will have a fair view over one of the loveliest valleys that nature’s 
profuse hand ever gifted with beauty. The soft elear stream of the Vire 
winding sweetly along between the green sloping hills and the rich 
woods, and the fields and chateaux, and hamlets, and the sunshine catch- 
ing upon all its meanderings, and the birds singing¢¢ their song of love, 
as its calm waters roll bountifully by them. Look upon it, and you will 
not find it difficult to imagine how the soul, even of an obscure artisan in 
remote age, warmed into poetry and music in the bosom of that valley, 
and by the side of that stream. It was, then, in that beamtiful Vale of 
Vire, some twenty years agone, that Francois Lormier went out to take 
his last May walk with Mariette Duval, ere the relentless conscription 


was bright, and nature, to her shame be it spoken, had put on her gayest 
smiles as if to mock their sorrow; yet the sunshine of the scene could 
not find its way to their hearts—and all seemed darkened and clouded 
around them. They talked a great deal, and they talked a tong time ; 
but far be it from me to betray their private conversation. I would not, 
for all the world—especially as I know not one word about it—exeept, 
indeed, that Francois Lormier vowed the image of Mariette should re- 
main with him for ever—should inspire him in the battle, and cheer 
him in the bivovac; and that Mariette protested thot she would never 
marry any body eseept Francois Lormier, oveea if rich old Monsieur 
Latoussetort, the great Foulan, were to lay hitnself and fortufe at her 
feet ; and, in short, that when his ‘ seven long years were out,’ Francois 
would find her still a spinster, and very mueh at his service. “Mais si 
je perdrois une jambe?’ said Francois Lormier. ‘ Qu’est ce que 'a fait?’ 
‘They parted—and first to follow the lady. Mariette 
wept a great deal, but soon after got calm again, went about her grdi- 
nary work, sang her song, danced at the village féte, talked wit the 
talkers, laughed with the laughers, and won the hearts of all the youths 
in the place, by her unadorned beauty and her native grace. But still | 
she did not forget Francois Lormier; and when any one came to ask 





a gentle look sent them away refused, bnt not offended. At length 
good old Monsieur Latoussefort presented himself with all his money- 
bags, declaring that his only wish was to enrich his gentille Mariette ; 
but Mariette was steady, and so touchingly did she talk to him about | 
Six months afterwards he died, when to the wonder of the 
In the mean- 


Attached to the great North- 


and Russia, but still he never lost his cheerfulness, for the thought of 
Mariette kept his heart warm. and even a Russian winter could not 
| freeze him. All through that miserable retreat, he made the best of | 
As long as he had a good tender piece of saddle, he did 
| not want a dinner; and when he met with a comfortable dead horse to | 
creep into, he found board and lodging combined. His courage and | 
his powers of endurance called upon him, from the first, the eyes of 
one whose best quality was the impartiality of hisrecompense. Fran- 
cois was rewarded as well as he could be rewarded; but at length, in 
one of those unfortunate battles by which Napoleon strove in vain to 
| retrieve his fortune, the young soldier in the midst of his gallant daring 
| was desperately wounded in the arm. Pass we over the rest.—Mu- 
} tilated ; sick, weary, and ragged, Francois approached his native valley, 
| and, doubtful of his reception—for misery makes sad misanthropes— 
he sought the cottage of Madame Duval. The cottage was gone ; and 
on inquiring for Madame Daval, he was directed to a fine farm-louse | 
by the banks of the stream. He thought there must be some mistake, 
but yet he dragged his heavy limbs thither, and knocked timidly against 
the door. ‘ Entrez!’ cried the good-humoured voice of the old dame 
Francois entered, and unbidden téttered toa chair. Madame Duval 
gazed on him fora moment, and then rushing to the stairs called loudly, | 
‘Come down, Mariette, come down; here is Francois returned!’ Like 
lightning, Mariette darted down the stairs, saw the soldier's old great 
coat. and flew towards it—stopped—gazed on his haggard face and 
empty sleeve; and gasping, fixed her eyes upon his countenance 
"T was for amoment she gazed on him thas, in silence; but there was 
no forgetfulness, nor coldness, nor pride about her heart—there was 
| sorrow, and joy, and love, aud memory, in her very glance. ‘O Fran- 
| cois, Francois cried she. at length, casting her arms round his neck, 
|‘ how thon hast suffered!’ As she did so, the old great coat fell back 
and on his breast a ypeared the golden cross of the legion of honour 
‘N’im 2!’ cried she, as she saw it, ‘ roila ta récompense.’ He pressed 
her fondly to his bosom. ‘ My recompense is here.’ said he, ‘ my re- 
compense is here.’ ” 
We must quote the following slight poem of L. F. L.’s there is such a 

strain of simple, nataral feeling, that it were injustice to omit it 


The Violet. 


* Why better than the lady rose 
Love I this little flower ? 





' 





I loved in childhood’s how 


Though many a flower may win my prais: 
The violet has my love; 
did not pass my childish days 
In garden or in grove ; 


My garden was the window-seat, 
Been whose edge was set 

A little vase, —the fair, the sweet,— 
it was the violet 


It was my pleasure and my pride _— 
How [ did watch its growth! 

For health and bloom, what plans I tried 
And often injured both 


I placed it in the summer shower 
I placed it in the sun: 

And ever, at the evening hour, 
My work seemed halt undone 


The broad leaves spread, the small buds grew, 
How slow they seemed to be ! 

At last there came a tinge of blue,— 
"T'was worth the world to me! 


At length the perfume filled the room 
Shed from their purple wreath ; 

No flower bas now so rich a bloom, 
llas now so sweet a breath. 


{ gathered two or three,—they seemed 
Such rich gifts to bestow ; 

So precious in my sight, I deemed 
That all must think them so 


Ah! who is there but would be fain 
) . Te be a child once more ; 

chfusare ye. « coulelding age’ 
All that they brought before 4 

My heart's world has been long o'erthrown, 
{It isno more of flowers; 

Their bloom is past, their breath is own 
Yet I recall those hours. 


Let nature spread her lovelicst, 
By spring or summer nurst ; 

Yet still I love the violet best, 
Because Lloved it first.” 


—— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Theodore Hook's powers of comic delineation are reported to 
have been exercised with the fullest effect in the long promised work 
bearing the title of “Maxwell,” which may now be immediately ex 
pected by the public, [since published. | 

A Popular History of Chemistry, by Dr. Thomson, of the Glasgow 
University, forms the Third Number of the “ National Library.” 

The Number of the Family Classical Library, for the current mont! 
contains “ The History of His Own Times,” by Tacitus, embracing » 
Narrative.of the events which transpired from the death of the Empe 
ror Augustus to that of Nero, as well as of those which preceded the 
epoch forming the subject of the history. 

Mr. James Emerson, of Trinity College, Dublin, has just ready for 
uiblication his History of Modern Greece, from its conquest by the 

omans, B. C. 146, to the present time. No complete work of the 
kind has hitherto existed 

The Author of “ A Winter in London,” 
about to offer to the public a new work of fiction, under the 
** Russell.” 

A new edition is promised immediately of the little work so wei) 
known and yoocival under the designation of ‘ Philosophy in sport 
made Science in earnest.” This production, which is now generally 
known to proceed from the pen of Dr. Paris, has been pronounced t 
be one of the most successful attempts evar made to smooth the paths 
of science for the inexperienced steps of youth 

The tale of “Mothers and Daughters,” announced for immediate 
publication, is said to contain some piquant developements of the inte 
rior of fashionable life, aud to bear relation in particular to the move 
ments of one of the ducal members of the aristocracy 

The public curiosity in regard to the expected Life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence will now be gratified, as it is understood, without delay 

The public will doubtless learn with satisfaction the approachiny 
completion at press of Captain Beechy'’s Narrative of his Voyage | 
the Pacific and Behring’s Strait. undertaken with a view of meeting 
the land expedition of Captain Franklin. The publication of this worl, 
will complete the accounts of the Polar expeditions 

Mr. Hood announces his “‘ Comie Annual” for 1731, and also a second 
edition of the volume for 1530, “the public,” according to his stat 
ment, “ having placed him in the best of all literary poritions,—that of 
having a copyright and not a copy left.” 

Mr. Carne’s new work, “ The Exiles of Palestine,” a tale of the 
Holy Land, will, we understand, be ready for publication early in the 
ensuing month. 

A Memoir of the Life of the Poet Shelley during his residence in 
Italy, will shortly appear from the pen of his friend, Captain Trelawnes 

The History of the Christian Church during the first three centu 
ries, translated from the German of Neander, by the Rev. H. J. Rose 
M. A. is nearly ready. 

Captain Medwin, the Editor of “ Byron's Conversations,” has jutt 
finished a translation of Machylus, on which he has been engaged Lo 


“Splendid Misery,” &c. ix 
title of 








Because its fragrant leaves are those 


the last two years. He is at present residing at Genva. 
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An Essay ‘on the Origin and Prospects of Man, by Mr. Hope, 
“ Anastasius,” i ly to appear. 
othe —} Gia a Moore's Byron is said to be pearly ready for 


the pre Biography of Lord Redee? by 


val ’ d from family papers, corres . 
the — Ot i received and will be re-published by the 


Harpers in 
a cl N. P : d 
7 Mes ! Gas Land hd Fresh-Water Shells hishert anova 
A Bri in, arranged according to the System of iicsectess 
hee gg ape k, and the most recent authorities J - Specimens 
’ : P he most perie . 
Descriptions wholly drawn a from ¢ ‘ 
is the Cabinet of the dastoe, te Agent of = Agricultural 
Robe . late cht A . 4 : 
Cen - oe ne in the press on Australia aud Emigration, being 
the result of his three years’ residence in AWE ON tion of Truth, 
Inquiries on the Intellectual Powers and ee hes w Diseases of the 
by Jchn Abercrombie, M. D. author of wero" 
| ,"" &ec. are nearly ready —Londga, Nov. oe. 
CANADA. 


) 
GUELPH IN UPPER DA igh 
From Fraser's Magatine, with a Plate representing 

While the kingdom, with the Isle of man and its dependencies, = 
ringing with the faults aud fine things in “ Galt's Life of Byron,” we 
have the pleasure to present the advocates of emigration, with a View 
of Guetph, another sort of work of which he was the author and editor, 
in the province of Upper Canada. The renowned Doctor Dunlop 
‘has promised to write a history of this capital of the Western World 
«to be ; in the meantime, we have accidentally obtained, with leave 
to make use of it, a private letter from Mr. Galt to one of his friends, 
describing the founding of this second Rome or Babylon, whieh, until 
the doctor’s work, in three volumes quarto, appear, must be interesting 
to the whole civilized world, and Mr. Wilmot Horton. 

Gaelph, 2 June, 1827. 

“The site chosen was on ‘a nameless stream’s un- 
trodden banks,’ about eighteen miles, in the forest, from Galt—a great 
future city, founded by a friend of mine, with a handsome bridge over 
the Grand river, and of which I had never heard, until it had a post- 
oltice. Early on the morning.of St. George's day, I proceeded on foot 
towards the spot, having sent forward a band of woodmen, with axes 
on their shoulders to prepare a —- for the night—a shed made of 
boughs and bark, with a great fire at the door. I was accompanied by 
my friend Duntop, a large fat, facetious fellow, of infinite jest and ec- 
centricity, but he forgot his compass, and we lost our way in the forest. 
After ‘ wandering up and down, like the babes in the wood, without 
even a blackberry to console us—the rain raining in jubilee—we came 
to the hut of a "Bute settler, in which no English was to be obtained. 
however, after much jabber, loud speaking, and looking at one another 
with mouth, eyes, and nostrils, in addition to ears—Mynheer = 
tongue that he could speak French—whiech he did, no doubt, pertect- 
ly; as in telling us that he had cleared a farm in the States which he 
liad exchanged for his present habitation, he expressively said, ‘Je 
Swape.’ We hired him for our guide. 

“Tt was almost sunset when we arrived at the rendezvous; my com- 
panion, being wet to the skin, unelothed and dressed himself in two 
blankets, one in the Celtic and the other in the Roman fashion—the 
kilt and the toga; the latter was fastened on the breast with a spar of 
timber that might have served for the mainmast to ‘some great ammi- 
val.’ [‘kept my state,’ (as Macbeth says of his wife, at the banquet) of 
dripping drapery. We then, with surveyors and woodmen { Yankicé 
choppers) proceeded to a superb maple-tree, and I had the honour and 

lory of laying the axe to the root thereof, and soon it fell ‘beneath 
our sturdy strokes,’ with the noise of an avalanche. It was the genius 
of the forest unfurling his wings and departing for ever. Being the 
king's name-day, I called the town Guelph—the smaller fry of office 
hy wing monopolized every other I could think of; and my friend draw- 
ing a bottle of whiskey from his bosom, we drank prosperity to the un- 
built metropelis of the new world. The place thrives > ao 
already like a@ village in the Genesee country, where steeples cro like 
Jack's bean-stalk. Pedlars, with waggons, visitas. I have had ladies, 
‘oo; and my friend, the bishop, has also been here. _In thts business, I 
am attempting to carry my colonial system into effect; corrected by 
ithe experience of the great land associations in the state of New York ; 
but I fear the gentry in St. Helen's Place are too impatient far returns. 
‘They expect the ship to be earning a freight before she is lannched. 
‘They have their own business to attend to, and they have not time to 
learn mine. It is up wards of twenty years since I first paid attention 
to it, and can safely say, it is not to be learned by only reading a pros- 
peetus calculated for the capacity of the Stock-change. If care be not 
taken, considering how much joint stock companies have become 
tainted in public opinion, the shares in the Canada Compeny—if we 
make difficulties from our own fears and ignoranceo—will soon be low 
enough} although it is no subterranean concern, but all above ground, 
ind property obtained for every shilling that is laid out. 

“Por my nexttown, Captain M**" is to stand godfather. You know 
who he isa nephew of the Earl of D——, and the eldest son of Mr. 
ureeee gaeee of P., whom, perhaps, you know; he being a Whig, like 
your Lordship; but he isin the Lower House. I do not allude to that 
appointed for all Whigs. He sent me a bottle of Hightand whiskey to 
christen the town. What will you send for the baptism of yours? 
{litherto we have had no adventures in Guelph, not even one Sabine 
scene; but an incident in the clearing was magnificeat. Desirous of 

ving the effect of arising ground, at the end of a street where a 
popish chareh, about twice the size of St. Peter's at Rome, is one day 
1o be built—['The site was chosen by the Bishop, and we have some 
expectation that his coadjutor, Mr. Weld, of Lulworth Castle, is com- 
ing here }—I collected all the choppers in the settlement to open a vista, 
and exactly in two hours and ten minutes, ‘ by Shrewsbury clock,’ or 
wy own watch, an avenue was unfolded as large as the Long Walk in 
Windsor Park, aud of trees that, by their stature, reduce to pignties all 
the greatest barons of the English groves.” 

. » * * 


iral’ i Gene- 
dmiral’s son-iataw, ‘sen 
_ ranean ence, &C. 6 1m 


* 


N. B.—We are promised a view of Goderich, another town, founded 
hy Mr. Galt, on the shores of Lake Huron, nearly a hundred miles to 
he westward of Guelph, and more than seventy miles in the woods, 
emote from any othersettlement. Guelph is between thirty and forty 
miles from Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; is considerably more in a 
traight line from Lake Huron; and perhaps about fifty from Lake Sim- 
coe. It is more than six hundred miles above Quebec, and is reported 
io be situated in one of the finest tracts of land probably in the whole 
American continent. 

= 


fhe Albion. 


dow n and 


“Tierney, and last, and, in his own sphere, not least, Wm. H son. 


There are moral associations too ot stilt more interest to him who 
views history, not as an old almanack, to quote Mr. Plunkett’s happy 
sneer at Lord Eldon’s regard for precedents, but as “ philosophy teach- 
ing by examples.” Although the Commons did not hold their meetings 
in the present chamber till the time of Edward VI.—(it did not exist 
as a separate branch of the legislature till the reign of Edward EI. )—1 
will, to prevent the reader's attention being unnecessarily interrupted, 
bye ot it as being coexistent with their institution by Simon de Mont- 
ort, the celebrated Earl of Leicester. First then, it may not be unwor- 
thy of notice, that the chamber in which sit (at least are supposed to 
sit) the representatives of the people, was built by an usurping King— 
Stephen—whose election to the throne was owing to the support of the 
democratic inhabitants of the larger towns and cities, particularly Lon- 
don and Winchester, as a chapel which he dedicated to his namesake, 
the first Christian martyr to,—without profanity be it said,—the libert 
of speech : hence the well known designation of St. Stephen's Chapel. 
And next it may be borne in mind that the first existence of the English 
House of Commons was owing to a rebel nobleman’s anxiety to gain 
the lower orders as allics in his contest with the nobility. No doubt to 
people so boastful and nationally vain as we are, these facts at first blush 
are rather mortifying: hence the waste and perversion of learning and 
ingenuity to trace the great safeguard of our liberties, the representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament, by persons chosen from among and 
by themselves, to a Saxon origin, or to institutions prevalent among the 
tribes which overran the Roman Empire. Buta calm and impartial 
investigation of facts, lead to the conclusion that the first summoning to 
the Council of the Nation,—previously composed solely of the Barons 
and other Military Tenants of the Crown, according to the om of 
the Feudal System,—of Knights of the Shire and Members for cities 
and boroughs, was the desperate innovation of a politic adventurer, who 
died unconscious of the unperishable name which he has acquired as 
the “blind instrument of disclosing to the world the great principle of 
popular representation.” The inferences from these facts, though just 
now of all importance, are yet so obvious that I need not give expres- 
sion to them. 

The House was unusually full, and, as aconsequence, the scene was 
unusually animating; everybody seemed to be in that most delightful 
state of existence while it lasts,—the tiptoe of anxiety. On lookin 
towards the benches on either side of the table it was, however, sad- 
dening to behold the intellectual dearth which they exhibited, as com- 
pared with the parliaments of the last thirty years ;j—even with that so 
recently dissolved—when we had still left us Mr. Canning with his elo- 
quence, matchless in its way for a rare union of elegance, wit, force, 
fancy, and vehemence of feeling, and his fine classic lend-hle brilliant 
eye—quivering dilated nostril—mouth curling with playful sarcasm, 
and above all, his musical voice and—“ grace beyond the reach of 
art’’—delivery. Beside him was then to be seen the massive forehead 
and marked Cromwellian features of Mr. Huskisson; while the leader 
of “ His Majesty's Oosition" was quickly discernible in the keen and 
highly intellectual countenance of the indescribable Mr. Tierney. 

How comes it that Ministers make it a point to almost always select 
none but nincompoops for movers and seconders! As it is, however, 
Lord Grimston’s and, I believe, Captain Dundas’ first appearance in 
public, I will now merely observe,—that the former's snufiling whine 
would make the fortune of a bankrupt Muggletonian; while the gal- 
lant seconder seems to be avery jovial fellow, butis not as yet—all 
out—a modern Cicero. 


Lord ALTHORP.—The extraordinary influence, I mean strictly 
personal influence, which this nobleman exercises in the House of 
Commons, has always appeared to me a moral phenomenon, which 
the opponents of reform might triumphantly appeal to as a proof that 
the present system of representation, with all its defects, “works well.’ 
Here is a man, whose “ externalties” are the reverse of imposing, of by 
no means overwhelming fortune, inferior as a speaker even to Mr. Goul- 
bourn, not only in the choice and arrangement but in the very enun- 
ciation (he speaks as if his throat were lined with flannel) of his words ; 
who, by the force of good sense, good-nature, and good manners alone, 
without the shadow of effort, without even appearing to seek it, rivets 
the attention of the House to his homeliest remark, and commands the 
votes of nearly two hundred of its most independent and enlightened 
members ! This fact, I cannot help repeating, appears to me worth a 
thougand of the sophistries which are usually vented against reform; or 
rather, perhaps, they strikingly illustrate the progress which the influ- 
ence of public opinion has been making of late years, in showing that 
common sense and integrity of purpose are sure to ultimately prevail 
where the most commanding eloquence and extensive information, 
without the same moral uprightness, would most inevitably have failed 
The moment Lord Althorp rose, the House became all ear, and the 
‘boldest held his breath” till he sat down ;—a mark of respect in my 
mind far higher than a thousand “loud cheers!” and “ hear, hears!’ To 
be sure, there is more than ordinary importance just now attached to 
his observations, as it is uaderstood that a regular plan of opposition to 
the Duke’s government had been organised at his residence for at least 
a week. His declaration of want of confidence in Ministers is, I take 
it, somewhat ominous of their fate—couched as it was in his usual plain 
above-board, yet urbane phraseology, and without the slightest pert de- 
fiance or wily circumvention of manner. Indeed, this union of modera- 
tion, free from languor, with firmness unalloyed by arrogance, is a 
chief cause of Lord Althorpe’s influence. You see at once that he 
means what he says, and from his serious but ty tone, that he 
puts himself forward solely from a sense of public duty, and not that 
people might talk of him as he figured in the newspapers. His words, 
with reference to the present administration, are well worth noting, be- 
cause, as I before observed. they appear to be ominous of the fate of 
Ministers. It was “hear” “hear” by almost every member on the very 
crowded Opposition benches. 

“Tam, Sir, no alarmist,” said his Lordship, ‘“ but I feel that the coun- 
try is at this moment in a most critical situation, requiring great skill 
and firmness and knowledge on the part of those to whose management 
it is just now entrusted. nd because I do feel this, I also feel myself 
bound to declare, that His Majesty's present Ministers do not, in my 
mind, possess that skill and firmness and knowledge, and are therefore 
not fit and equal to the task of guiding us through our difficulties. In 
declaring this, however, frankly and fairly, I think it right to say, that 
let them propose such measures as I can conscientiously approve of, 
and they shall have my vote, and, I believe I may add, of those who 
usually vote with me, (assenting cries of “ hear,”’) regardless of the 
quarter emanating them. At the same time I also declare that, feeling 
as I do towards them, I should be strongly disposed to support any mea- 
sure likely to dispossess them of their places.” ° 
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In the most common-place, jog-trot times, the first night of the ses- 
sion, in the Commons, is to me always highly exciting; no wonder, | 


| of Commons. 


Lord Althorpe was followed in the debate by 

The Marquis of BLANDFORD—the Lord Winchelsea of the House 
Like the noble hero of Pennenden Heath, Lord Bland- 
ford possesses a fine, manly, obstinate, Lord George Gordon bearing ; | 
and like the same doughty champion of the Protestant cause, has turned | 
reformer because he thinks, forsooth, that if ev ery man in England had | 















amendment were received a 
bursts of iaughter! 7 House—namely, with reiterated 
Mr. O'CONNELL stood godfather to the Panist-joy: 
amendment—both reformers since the passin “eta rm Marquis’ 
Bill; the ooe, because that act of wisdom & of the Catholic elie 
pretexts for mob notoriety ; the other been all his forme. 
* death-blow of our Protestant Constitution '” And th Considers it th, 
—not the lets readily that they both set out, beck gn times meer 
same starting-place vanity, presumption: cross inpe nt * {0m the 
tiable craving after aw shouts and : © ad 
future occasion to depict the peculiar fea : Vantage  ¢ 
lic character; at present I will merely Gane, tha eater ' 
grain and # half of common sense could expect th . ©, man ¥ 
would play even a tenth fiddle in the House of Cone Mr. O’Connes) 
cause he has been a successful agitator among the a be. 
The man who has painted nothing save Saracen’s hed a TY of Ireland 
the lighway gaze, cannot well adapt himself to miniat Sign-boards 
no more than he whose influence has been owing to pervs. landscapes 
appeals to the passions and prejudices and very ignorane coied Vapid 
can be expected to raise himself suddenly above these off ® popular 
exercise an intellectual influence on an assembly Prcenee CCUOns, and 
coarse and less stimulating aliment. OMED 10 a less 
_ Sir Joseph YORKE was the next speaker, and, as usual, amo 
sing and laughter-creating, and by no means ineffective one 
ter what may be the subject or the occasion, the gallant Ad, No may 
to use his own words, “give the long-winded speakers WO prre 
yarn ;” and, be it a joke, or abuse, or eulogy, out it comes ~ of his 
as it suggests itself at the moment of speaking ; regardless - bot, ju 
ill-timed or apposite, whether it hits or misses, or offends Sanat 
but always waren up in a jovial, frank, sailor-like good fenens Pleases 
converts into pieasantry, what from another would be, at the Tenth 
pertinent. As a consequence of this free expression of his o >i —— 
fancies, Sir Joseph is ever amusing and often very pointe Prphaay 
man tust be who pursues the same course. His satsfaction “ Poe 
Wellesley’s practical knowledge of finance, and that one SO ex wb wa 
in the expenditure of money, was likely to soon enlighten the oe 
the subject of retrenchment, excited only laughter, thongh it ~ ~ 
on personal sarcasm. His condoling apprehensions for the § oa 
lungs from his having been obliged to “read the tough Pr 
yarn which had been spun out, bless the mark! as an amendment owe 
also happily humorous. Sir Joseph was followed by a very dif 
sort of speaker :—namely, ™ 
Mr. HUME.—If ever there was aman whose exte 
squared in the minutest particular with my preconceived notion ; thi 
features and person, it was he, whom I am glad to notice as the i ’ 
Member for Middlesex. I had figured to myself a robust iron-fi ™ 
capable of any fatigue, with broad massive Scotch features, in Shen 
expression one might discern a not unusual mixture of Poor Richard’ 
scrutiny and the most indomitable perseverance ; and I found my 
ception realised in Mr. Hume. If Lord Althorp is individeally th, 
most influential Member of the House of Commons, Mr. Hume i ve 
taimly the most useful; and this is perhaps the best description I can 
give of him; in truth, it is not easy to convey a notion, to one who - 
never seen nor beard him, of the Honourable Member for Middlesex’: 
peculiarities. It is little to say that he is a moral study, whose illustra. 
tion derives no aid from what we know of other men; for Mr. Hume is 
not only without a parallel in (at least) modern Parliament history, by: 
should seem to be made up of other men’s contraries. The majority 
of mankind love ease, and seek as many short cuts to any end they may 
have in view as are compatible with its attainment. "To Mr. Seen 
on the contrary, labour would seem desirable for its own sake alone 
and, as in the chase, the game to be run down is of no value save as jt 
gives a motive and employment for labour. Again, to most people 
success is the stimulus to farther exertion, as the want of it generally 
tends to languor and indifference. Not so with the Member for Mid 
dlesex: an object loses its charm, in his eyes, so soon as it comes within 
his grasp, and his energies become more and more braced as failye 
and disappointment follow their exercise. The consequence of this 
extraordinary perseverance bas been much more influential upon the 
rapes mind than is at all apparent to a superficial observer. Not all 
s sagacity and love of arrangement, nor all his practice, have made 
Mr. Hume even a fair debater (as to oratory, he not only aims not st 
it, but openly despises it as an art of putting a good face on a bad met. 
ter); wen? in a Committee of Supply he speaks more to the purpow 
than any Member in the House; and the Minister who woul boldly 
alm an additional item on Sir H. Parnell, or Sir J. Graham, or Mr 
Maberly, or any other financier now in Parliament, shrinks from the 
slate and pencil scrutiny of Mr. Hume. But it is not in this way only 
that Mr. Hume has effected a most beneficial change in the expenditure 
of the public money. He is now I believe about fourteen years a Men- 
ber of the House of Commons ; and from the day he entered it to the 
present, not less than fifteen out of twenty-four hours have been de- 
voted by him to public business. Before his time, attention to details 
was considered as beneath the dignity of the representatives of the 
people; once or twice in the Session, to be sure, Mr Tierney used to 
exertise his talents, and his wit, and his marvellous acuteness, at the ex- 
pense of the Minister for the time being :—but there the matter ended, 
—as Dr. Johnson says, ‘‘ nothing came of it.”’ A very different course 
was pursued by the then Member for Aberdeen. Instead of dealing in 
poe | eneralities, or laying down abstract principles of finance, he 
attacked each item of each estimate one by one, and by the simple aid 
of the simple rules of Cocker’s Arithmetic, showed that five and four 
were not eight or ten, but nine; and that if we could buy for eleven 
pence farthing what we were paying one shilling for, we should have 
an additional three farthings in the shilling to employ either in the pay- 
ment of our debts or in other ways advantageous to individual — 
lic interest. For a time a deaf ear was turged to what was termed the 
interminable borings of the Honourable Member for Aberdeen; but be. 
nothing damped, reiterated his statements the more ; and the result is 
crop of fellow-labourers in the vineyard of retrenchmeut, of whom 
Sir Henry Parnell and Sir J. Graham are the best informed; #s the 
further fruits evidently will be a remodelling of the entire system «' 
our national expenditure. But lest in bearing testimony to the well-d- 
rected exertions of the Honourable Member for Middlesex, I shew’ 
appear blind to what I conceive to be the defeets of his character, I 
will endeavour to point them out as impartially as his good offices. 
Mr. Hume has notbing of the grand or the imaginative in his compe- 
sition, and is consequently wanting in those higher intellectaal and mo- 
ral faculties which dignify human nature; so that kis views and opi- 
nions, even where the general tendency is unexceptionable, are inv? 
riably narrow, and persisted in with the mulish obstinacy of one who 
thinks the most trifling concession to an adversary equivalent to a ¢r- 
feat. Hence itis that he has no system of ethies but that contained yr 
Cocke has no measure of policy and justice but that of the Rule 
Three: hence, too, his unconquerable reluctance to incur a temporer 
sacrifice of income for a remote national good: and hence, the broad 
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field of nature, the great community of nations, the great pose | “4 
rama of history, appears to his contracted vision but one large pe 
ster’s shop, with}its day-book and its ledger, and its “tottie 0 © 


erefore, that T should have harried from the House of Lords, as soon | had a vote at the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill the “ book of num. | Whole’ account of profit and loss. 


sthe King had delivered his speech, with a something of breathless | 
nterest, to secure a good seat for seeing and hearing the first scene of | 
the very stirring drama we are now entering upon. I have a strong | 
personal affection for the chamber itself, which I never could acquire 
for that in which their Lordships hold their meetings: it is so warm and 
eosy, and there is so much chaste simplicity in its farnitare and appear: 

ince, such a total absence of theatrical display in the mode of transact- 
ing business, and such a dignified freedom from assumption and pom. | 
posity inthe deportment of its members. Besides, there is the charm | 
derived from its being associated with our earliest and most thrilling 
historical recollections, from the champious of Lug!ish liberty of 


bers” would have told against that measure of long delayed justice. And 

no doubt they are both, for the once, right in their notion—furnishing, | 
as they do, striking personal examples that ignorance and fanaticism, 
with their amiable progeny, are not, in this free and enlightened coun- 
try, the exclusive monopoly of the veriest vulgar. His Lordship con- | 
cluded a very amusing tirade about the ““ Pope” and “ Jesuits” “ break- 
ing in upon the constitation,” the “crimes of the last most iniquitous 
parliament,” “ borough-mongers,”’ and “ corrupt majorities,” with 





the pen of his friend Mr. Hunt. The descendant of Marlborough must | 


requires as little effort of candour to admit that, take him 


bret tee . an | even the perverse obstinacy of party affects not wholly to 
amendment, which from its manner and matter came evide ntly from | The truth is, that had it been the Honoura 
id felt hich! . “Splat - continue in a secondary station, and not been fore 
old, have felt highly flattered by the manner in which both his speech and! into a leadership, his inflaence would now be first-rate on 


Sir Robert PEEL.—It requires no miraculous gift of prop! . Y . 
foretell that Sir Robert Peel will not, at least with his prea 
leagues, continue much longer to lead the House of Naan sont He a 

altogetne! 


: , . n s well ast 
is the most satisfactory business speaker in that House, as wen” 
¢ long series of yea 


best Home-Secretary the country has bad fora , 
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——. and he would be uuiversally looked up to as, take bin all 
‘ a oat made-up and most satisfactory seven-day-in-the-week de- 
go Oe acliament. Asit is, every man must admit that he approaches 
eer 8 ter of a first-rate statesman, if notof an orator:—in & word, 
¥ minently capar imperat nist unperassct. Itis not just now ny 
oS h upon his official conduct, nor upon the calumntes with 
A + been assailed for the most unquestionable proof he has 
eica Be serhaps could give, of more than ordinary breadth and height 
oy his zealous advocacy of the Catholic relief bills these et a 
ony Bor but to make the defects of his style of speaking the occa- 
; sof @ rea 
ante of teat 
infects, 1 must SAY 
yor as a debater. nl : reel? hesi 
distinguishing characteristics of Sir Robert Peel's speeches is 
vip perspicaity, their conciliatingness (if there be such a word), and 
re Pedot Lom all common-piace, flimsy, rhet wical decoration. 
cence thei general satisfactoriness: and hence their success in in- 
 aias themselves through the understanding to those tcelings which 
all determine the will of the auditor. No matter with what party 
lence he may be assailed by the Honourable Members ‘* opposite, 
» Right Honourable Secretary never for a moment forgets the con- 
ats ai gnruffied demeanour of a high-motived and independent gen- 
ou; and never loses that sobriety and self-possession which enable 
vg to adapt his matter to the temper of his opponents, and persuade 
~~ syod-nature into calmness, if not convince them of the erroncous- 
Sed their assertions or arguments. Another great merit of Sir 
~vot Peel's addresses is, that he is always well made upon his sub- 
oe 4 never attempts to grasp more matter than either himself or his 








al 


hing boys to elocutionise. But before 1 point out these 
a word on his more than counterbulancing exce!l- 


The 


Aan : ; : ; her 
tory can conveniently handle: a proof of great discretion whicia 
"yy the skill of experience could have taught him; and which, aided 


his plain, manly, copious, unlanguid English, will prevent his speech- 
; eo ever being wholly ineffectiy e. ‘ 
{bes been usnal to consider the defects of Sir Robert Peel's style of 
jating as consequent upon an impotent ambition to excel 43 @D Ora- 
ical statesman. But there is nothing in either the choice or arrange- 
at of his subject, still less in the structure of his sentences, to war- 
_ot ach an opinion, Neither is it so much owing to the want of the 
ety, and invention, and rapidity, aud enthusiasm of genius, as to a 
igetuod of elocution and gesture that our feelings are seldom roused 
; the Right Honourable Baronet. ; Sir Robert Peel's delivery is de- 
ive, simply because it is that which he (and unfortunately too many 
ser youths) Was taught at school; and which being in the teeth of 
‘gee and common sense, offend both by the constant appearance of 
ofcalness. In the first place boys are taught to spout what they can- 
- onderstand, and could not feel an interest in even if they did :—re 
at to employ this tone for this passage and that tone for another,— 
wt a reason why or wherefore,—and this motion of the hand and 
nd that motion, and this modulation and that modulation ;—in a 
~|, to have all their attention fixed on the delivery and none oa the 
or on the propriety of those teachings,—as if gesture and imtona- 
were effective—that is nataral—were not the unavoidable results 
eeling and understanding the matter at issue,and therefore need 
ve left to take care of themselves. But more of this anon. 
Wr. BROUGHAM.—What I have just remarked concerning the dis- 
Jvatages consequent upon the appearance of attending too mueli to 
{and the maoner in elocution, may be strikingly illustrated by the 
posite advantages of seeming to be wholly unconscious of both, as is 
» in Mr. Brougham’s matchless delivery, and indeed constitutes the 
etcharm of his eloquence. It may startle the blind admirers of this 


babtless extraordinary man to be informed, ihat no man ever won such 


slendid reputation with so few of the higher elements of an orator. 


ie has neither invention nor imagination, nor even rhetoricad fancy, 
od has not said or written a single expression indicative of depth of 


ugit or intimate acquaintanee with general principles; and yet he 
. . . . x 
rithout a living rival as a debater, and wields the influence of great 


watal power beyond any—with a long interest—man in eith er House 


Parliament. Whence then this influence, this admission of extraor- 
ry mental power! Is it in the novelty of his thoughts, or the va- 


wy and happiness of his illustrations, or the epigrammatic force of his 
vypressions? No: there is nothing new nor profound in his matter} 


ov is no imagery, no fanciful illustration, and he is copious and rather 
wrvese in his language. But—and here ts the grand secret of his spell 
tthe minds of his auditors—he invests truths and facts already 


sown with a clearness and urbanity and vividness which rivets the at- 


ration still more than novelty, and he rouses and commands their wills 
action by foremg through opposition by the mere force of his own 
uvvollable ardour of disposition. While another man would be en- 
vouring to convince them by reasons and by elaborate inductions 
u admitted facts, he persuades, actually storms them into compli- 
the evident clearness and force of his own convictions, the ar- 

gat impatience of all contradiction and overbearing consciousness 
sown mental superiority, and haughty scorn of his adversaries, and 
‘too as if he had wholly forgotten Limeelf and every thing con 

weed with the manner in which he was giving expression to his feel- 
Mr. Brougham has evidently made oratory a study, and by force 
‘lait practical wisdom, which serve him better for every-day pur- 
vs than if he had had the genius and foresight and untameable vigour 
nginality of Mr. Burke, arrived at the sound conclusion that to be 
verlul debater it was not necessary that he should employ the high- 
weulties of the human mind, but that he should rouse to their great- 
tgy its every-day feelings and apprehensions ; and he shaped his 
sand style accordingly. Being dependant wholly on memory 
‘perience for his materials, from want of invention and that power 

* imagination by which the probable is invested with the attributes 
real, it became necessary that he should make himself acquainted 
vensvely with that lore which lies near the surface (making variety 
“ct more than depth possibly could) so as to be able to make his in- 
aces appear to spring irresistibly from facts. Hence the apparent 
* of his mind even to overflowing; hence what has been absurdly 
*d his encyclopedic knowledge, and hence the extemporaneous 
meter of his speeches. Having naturally an acute, and perhaps a 
“ous mind, no man excels him in mastering ciearly what he does 
ris bringing it forward with force and vividness, so that as long 

* hes facts or opinions, or prejudices possessing with the mass the 
“24 of facts, to rest upon and steady himself by, to exercise his in- 
“y dpea by gualysing-ead turning them over and over, and ewhi- 

. a ih every shape and feature to serve as the secarion or peg 
swig his miscellaneous reading,—it is in vain for any man at pre- 


' ts ‘ . ‘ A : ‘ 
; = I arliament to enter the lists with him, aided as he is moreover 
us inf] 


x 


-" 


r bya voice remarkable for its depth and sweetness, and by what 
“ _ ge 8 the great charm of his elocution, its ars celare ar- 
“ “uraigess. {n every thing Mr. Brougham does, whether it be a 
a en the bar or in Parliament, or an article in a review, this pecu- 
raaracter of his mind is exhibited, that all appears to be the result 

: ery and self-confidence, and of a Napoleon power of concentra- 
as wind and knowledge at will upon a single point, rather than of 

~  aing Or invertive faculties; all is detail and variety of combi- 

; =e original and comprehensive general princiy le is valued 
“odie to. Hence the admiration of and the influence upon 

- nee his being perbaps unfairly underrated by the philoso- 
vinker—and hence too his practical debating pre-eminence, 


ve acquired for him a senatorial reputation. which even Ed- | 
might envy were he not conscious that he would be a land- 4 


burke 


tue hist 


; ry Ot the maste®spirits among English statesmen, when 
ave enjoyed the name since his time shall have passed to the 
e{ ay liet« 
_.te DEFEAT OF MINISTERS.—In the name of all that 
uM, What ¢ 1 Sir Robert Peel be dreami 


when } 


it tthe H 
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about last mig 
se proceed to a division, which e 


ery meu 


a ent AAA - . 
with eyes and ears saw must end in his expulsion from office! I really 


sark on their trae origin, the vicious, positively virious, | 


exible confidence in his own reseurces, by his arrogant sar- | 


She Albion. 


think it was a ruse to escape from a mountain of labour, for which no 

official patronage could at all compensate, augmented as that labour has 
| been by the total inefficiency of his colleagues. Why not resign in an 
| above-board dignified manner at once, and thus save the disgrace, for 
|such his folly and the obstiaacy of the Duke have made it, of a 
signal defeat. Had he wanted a pretext, was not the Duke's fatal de- 

claration against all reform one, the rather as it was contradicted by his 
| own and Sie George Murray's qualified admission of a wish to concede 
some measure of the kind?! Oh! it must be a ruse to escape from the 
annoyance of office in these hazardous times. Could he have mistaken 
| the number, and the zeal, and the confidence, and the amount of mere 


uoise,—triumphant cueers,—not only of the Honourable Members op- | 


posite, but of the Honourable Members to the right and to the left of 
ithe cross benches, and from the side galleries, during the whole eve- 
ning, not to say any thing of the—(was it to him uneapected, if so, he 
deserved to be ducked)—the high ‘Tory country-gentlemen’s reinforce- 
ment, under Mr. Banks and Sir Edward Kuatchbull, that came up, like 
the Prussians at Waterloo, just at the close of the engagement. How 
admirably managed the whole matter by the Opposition! Sir Henry 
Parnell, the best informed man, by much, in the aes, on matters of 
| finance, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, to move the amend- 
ment; Lord Althorp, the most influential, to second; the high Tories 
| to advocate its nece ssity; and yet Peel secmed astounded, mortified, 
| chop-fallen. LT cannot for the soul of me explain his conduct, when I re- 
collect his distinguishing characteristic--practical good sense. Already 
outs begin to choose places opposite 

23d.—Well, such a week, and I have seen Lord-Chancellor Brougham 
and the Duke of Wellington and his men, all drawn up in a line, on the 
Opposition benches, “and the Whigs all in.” And what becomes of 
Lord Brougham’s pledges about Reform? * No matter who are Minis- 
| ters, L will positively bring forward my Motion on the 25th.” And 
what becomes of Earl Grey’s pledges about Reform? uttered also within 
one little week. ‘My Lords, in the most enthusiastic moments of my 
youth, | was not more inclined to an extensive measure of Reform, than 
Iam at this moment.” But Reform there must be, and that very soon 
or exit the Whigs, with all their greatness, never more, &c. Kc. and 
enter—not the Tories, but some Revolutionary doctrinaires. 

—=>—— 
A “MAN ABOUT TOWN.” 
From the Diary of a late London Physician 

I hate humbug, and would eschew that cant and fanaticism which 
are at present tainting excessive portions of society, as sincerely as I 
venerate and wish to cultivate a spirit of sober, manly, and rational 
piety. It is not, therefore, to panderto the morbid tastes of overween- 
ing saintliness, to encourage its arrogant assumptions, sanction its hate- 
| ful, selfish exclusiveness, or advocate that spirit of sour, diseased, puri- 
| tanical seclusion from the innocent gaities and enjoyments of life, 
| which has more deeply injured the interests of religion than any of its 
| professed enemies ; it is not, | repeat, with any such unworthy objects 
as these that this melancholy narrative is placed on record. But it is 
to show, if it ever meet their eyes, your ‘men about town,” as the 
élite of the rakish fools and flutterers of the day are significantly termed, 
that some portions of the page of profligacy are black—black with hor- 
ror, and steeped in the tears, the blood of anguish and remorse wrung 
from ruined thousands!—that often the “iron is entering the very 
soul” of those who present to the world’s eye an ‘exterior of glaring 
gaiety and recklessness ;—that gilded guilt must, one day, be stripped 
of its tinselry, and flung into the gloom and haze of utter darkness 
These are the only objects for which this black passage is laid Lefore 
the reader, in which I have undertaken to describe pains and agonies, 
which these eyes witnessed, and that with all the true frightfulness of re- 
ality. It bas, indeed, cost me feelings of little less than torture to re- 
trace the leading features of the scenes with which the narrative 
concludes, 

A gentleman prowling about Piccadilly, towards nightfall in the 
month of November, in quest of adventures of a certain description, 
had been offering some impertinence to a female of reepeptebl ap- 
pearance, whom he had been following for some minutes. He was in 


’ 








liberty, when he was suddenly seized by the collar from behind, and 
jerked of the pavement so violently, that he fell nearly at full length 
in the gutter. This feat was performed by the woman’s husband, who 
had that moment rejoined her, having left her only a very short time 
before, to leave a message at one of the coach-offices, while she walked 
on, being in haste. No man of ordinary spirit could endure such rough 
handling tamely. The instant, therefore, that the prostrate man had 
recovered his footing, he sprung towards his assailant, and struck him 
furiously over the face with his umbrella. 
seemed disinclined to return the blow, owlng to the passionate dis- 
suasions of his wife; but it was useless—his English blood began to 
boil under the idea of submitting to a blow. and, hurriedly exclaiming, 
“ Wait a moment, sir,”’—he pushed his wife into the shop adjoining, 
telling ber to stay till he returned. A small crowd stood round. “ Now, 
by ——, sir, we shall see which is the better man!” said he, again 
making his appearance, and putting himself into a boxing attitude 
There was much disparity between the destined combatants, in point 
both of skill and size. The man last named was short in stature, but 
of a square iron-build; and it needed only a glance at his posture tosee 
he was a scientific, perhaps a thoroughbred, bruiser. His antagonist, 


man, apparently not more than twenty-eight, or thirty years old. Giy 


off his gloves, he addressed himself to the encounter with an unguarded 
impetuosity, which left him wholly at the mercy of his cool and prac- 
tised opponent. 


and contented himself with stopping several heavily-dealt blows, with 
so much quickness and precision, that every one saw “ the big one had 
caught a Tartar’ in the man he had provoked, Watching his opportu- 
nity, like a tiger, crouching nolechoodle in preparation for the fatal 
spring, the short man delivered such a slaughtering left-handed hit full 
in the face of his tall adversary, accompanied by a tremendous “ dou- 
bling-up” body-blow, as in an instant brought him senseless to th: 
ground. He who now lay stunned and blood-smeared on the pave- 
ment, surrounded by a rabble jeering the fallen “ swell,” and exulting 
at seeing the punishment he had received for his impertinence, which 
the conqueror pithily told them, as be stood over his prostrate foe, was 
the Honourable St. John Henry Effingstone, presumptive heir to a 
marquisate; and the victor, who walked coolly away as if nothing had 
happened, was Tom , the prize fighter. 

Such was the occasion of my first introduction to Mr. Effingstone ; 
for | was driving by at the time this occurrence took place; and my 
coachman, seeing the crowd, slackened the {pace of his horses, and I 
desired him to stop. Hearing some voices ery, “Take him to a doc- 
tor,” I let myself out, announeed my profession, and seeing a man of 
very gentlemanly and superior appearance, covered with blood, and 
proppedagainst the knee of one of the people round, Thad him brought 
into my carriage, saying I would drive him to his residence close by, 
: . was in Strect. Though much dis 











| which his cards showed m 
} figured, and in great pain 

attended with danger. He soon recovered; but an infinitely greater 
annevance remained afterall the other symptoms had disapper red—his 
7 ch threatened to last for some 
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the act of putting his arm round her waist, or taking some similar | 


For a moment the man | 


on the contrary, was a tall, handsome, well-proportioned, gentlemanly | 


ing his umbrella into the hands of a bystander, and hurriedly drawing | 


The latter seemed evidently inclined to play awhile with his man, | 


he bad not received any injury likely to be | 


SS 


Effingstone was really a man about town, and yet no puppy. He was 
worse—an abandoned profligate, a systematic debauchee, an irre- 
claimable reprobate. He stood pre-eminent amidst the throng of men 
of fashion, a glaring forin of guilt, such as Milton represents Satan— 
“In shape and gesture proudly eminent,” 

among his gloomy battalions of fallen spirits. He had nothing in com- 
mon with the set of men I have been alluding to, but that he chose to 
drink d from the same foul and maddening cup of dissipation 
Their miaor fooleries and “ naughtinesses,” as he termed them, be de 
spised. Had he not neglected a legitimate exercise of his transcendent 
talents, he might have become, with little effort, one of the first men otf 
his age. As for actual knowledge, his powers of acquisition seemed 





unbounded. Whatever he read he made his own; good or bad, he 
j never forgotit. He was equally intimate with ancient and modern 
| scholarship. His knowledge of the varieties and distinctions between 


the ancient sects of philosophers was more minutely accurate, and more 
successfullp brought to bear upon the modern, than Lam aware of has 
ing ever knowt tn another ows very few, that ever I have been ac 
quainted with, could make a more imposing and effective display of the 
“dazzling fence of logic.” Fallacies, though never so subUle, so exqui 
sitely crawsemblant to the truth, and caiculated to evade the very ghost 
of Aristotie bimself, melted away instantaneously before the first glaneg 
of his eye. His powers were ‘acknowledged and feared by ell whe 
knew him—as many a discomfited seiolist now living can bear testi 
mony. His acuteness of perception was not less remarkable. He 
anticipated all you meant to convey, before yot had uttered more than 
a word or two. It was useless to kick or wince under such treatment— 
to find your own words thrust back again down your own throat as 
| useless, than which few things are more provoking to men with the 
slightest spice of petulance. A conviction of his overwhelming power 
| kept you passive beneath his grasp. He lad, as it were, extracted and 
| devoured the kernel, while you were attempting to decide on the ber 
| method of breaking the shell. His wit was radiant, and, fed by a fancy 
| both lively and powerful, it flashed and sparkled on all sides of you 
| like lightning. He had a strong bent towards satire and sarcasm, and 
| that of the bitterest and fiercest kind. If you chanced unexpectedly 
| to become its subject, you sneaked away conse jously se ared to your 
| very centre. H, however, you really wished to acquire information 
from him, no one was readier to open the vast storehouses of his learn- 
ing. You had but to start a topic requiring elucidation of any kind, 
| and presently you saw, grouped ound it, numerous, appropriate, and 
| beautiful illustrations, from almost every region of knowledge. But 
then you could scarce fail to observe the spirit of pride and ostenta 
| tion which pervaded the whole. If he failed anywhere—and who liv 
ing is equally excellent in all things /—it was tn physics. Yes, here he 
was foiled. He lacked the patience, perseverance, and almost exclu 
sive attention, which the cold and haughty goddess presiding over them 
invariably exacts from her suitors. Still, however, he had that showy 
general intimacy with its outlines, and some of its leading features, 
which earned him greater applause than was doled out reluctantly and 
suspiciously tg the profoundest masters of science 
Yet Mr. Effnestone, though such as I have described him, gained no 
distinctions at Oxtord ; and why? beccrwe he knew that all acknow 
ledged his intellectual supremacy; that he had but to extend his foot, 
and stand on the proudest pedestal of academical eminence. Thi 
satisfied him. And another reason for his conduct once slipped out in 
the course of my intimacy with him:—His overweening, 1 may say 
| almost unparalleled pride, could not biook the idea of the remotes! 
chance of failure! The same thing accounted for another manifests 
tion of his peculiar character. No one could conceive how, when, or 
where, he came by his wonderful knowledge. He never seemed te be 
doing any thing; no one ever sate him reading or writing, end yet he 
came into the world aa fait at almost every thing! All this was attri 
, butable to his pride, or, f should say more correctly, his vanity. “ Re 
sults, not processes, are for the public eye,” he was fond of saying. In 
| plein English, he would shine before men, but would not that they 
should know the pains and expense with which his lamp was fed 
And this highly-gifted individual, as to intellect, it was, who chose to 
ltrack the waters of dissipation, to career among their sunk rocks, 
shoals, and quicksands, even till he sunk and perished in them! By 
leome «frm omission in his moral confirmation, his soul seemed ut 
| terly destitute ve epacpotlices foe virtucy and whenever Tlooked at 
| him, it was with feelings of concern, alarm, and wonder, akin t6 thoes 
with which one might contemplate the frightful creature brought into 
being by Frankenstein. Mr. Effingstone seemed either wholly incape 
| ble of appreciating moral excellence, or w ilfully contemptuous of it 
While reflecting carefully on his dieu, eee which several years’ inti 
| macy gave me meny opportunities of doing, and endeavouring to ac 
count for his fixed inclination towards vice, and that in its most revolt 
| ing form, and most frantic excesses, ata time when he was consciously 
| possessed of such capabilities of excellence of eve ry description ;--1 
jo struck me that a little incident, which came to my knowledge 
casually, afforded a clue to the whole—a ke y to his ¢ haracter. I on 
day chanced to overhear a distinguished friend of bis father’s lamenting 
that a man “of Mr. St. John’s mighty powers” could prostitute the in 
|inthe manner he did; andthe reply made by his father was, with a 
| sigh, that “ St. John was a splendid sinner, and he knew it.” From 
that hour the key-stone was fixed in the arch of his unalterable, irre 
claimable depravity. He felt a Satanic satisfaction in the conscious- 
j ness of being an object of regret and wonder among those who most 
enthusiastically acknowledged his intellectual supremacy. Flow infi 
| nitely less stimulating to his morbid sensibilities would be the placid 
| approval of virlue—a common-place acquiescence in the ordinary no 
; tions of virtue and religion! He wished rather to stand out from the 
| multitude—to be severed fromthe herd. “ Better toreign in hell than 
serve in heaven,” he thought; and he was not long in sinking many 
fathoms lower into the abyss of atheism. In fact, he never pretended 
| to the possession of religious principle; he had ac cuiesced in the re 
| puted truths of Christianity like his neighbours; or, at least, ke pt doubts 
i to bimself, till he fancied his reputation required him to join the crew 
of fools who blazon their unbelief. This was “ damned fine.” 
Conceive,wow, such aman as I have truly, but, perhaps, imper 
| fee tly , deserthed Mr Effingstone —in the possession of £3000 a-year— 
| perfectly his own master—with a fine person and most fascinating 
manners—capable of acquiring with ease every fashionable aceom- 
plishment—the idol, the dictator of all he met—and with a dazzling 
circle of friends and relatives :-~coneeive for a moment such a man as 
this, let loose upon Uw town! Will it cecasion wonder if the reader is 
told how soon vocturnal studies, and the ambition of retaining his ia- 
tellectual character which prompted them, were supplanted by a blind, 
absorbing, reckless devotion—tor he was incapable of any thing but in 
ertremes—to the gaming-tabie, the tarf, the cockpit, the ring, the thea- 
| tres, and daily and nightly attendance on those haunts of detestable 
debauchery, which I cannot foul my pen with naming?—that a two or 
three years’ intimacy with such scenes as these had conduced, in the 
first instance, to shed a haze of indistinctness over the multifarious ac- 
quirements of his earlier and better days, and finally to blot out large 
portions with blank oblivion ’—that his soul's sun shone in dim disco- 
loured rays through the fogs—the vault-veponrs of profligacy 7—that 
| prolonged desuetade was gradually, thougl) unheededly. benumbing 
and palsying his intellectual faculties ’—that a constant “feeding on 
| garbage” had vitiated and depraved his whole system, both physical 
and mental ?-—ond that, to conclade, there was e lamentel le, an almost 
incredible, contrast between the glorious being, Mr.  fivertone, at 


J 





twenty-one and that poor faded Createre——f hat premature’) superan- 
| nuate d debanchee, Mr. Uffingstone, at twenty-seven 
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vation. Not that in the ensuing pages. it will be in my power to exhi- 
bit him such as he has been Suen doing and uttering things worthy 
of his preat powers. Alas, alas! he was “ fallen, fallen, fallen from 
that altitude long before it became my province to know him profes- 
sionally. His decline and fall are alone what remain for me to de- 
scrive. [am painting from the life, and those are living whe know it; 
that I am describing the characterand career of hirn who once lived,--— 
who deliberately immolated himself before the shrine of debauchery ; 
and they can, with a quaking heart, attest the truth ot the few bitter 
and black passages of his remaining history, which here follow. 

‘The reader is acquainted with the circumstances attending my first 
professional acquaintance with Mr. Effingstone. Those of the se- 
cond are in perfect keeping. He bad been prosecuting an enterprise 
of seduction. The victim was, I understood, a very handsome, fash- 
ionable woman; and she fell—for Mr. Effingstone was irresistible ! 
ile was attending one of their assignations one night, which she was 
unexpectedly unable to keep; and he waited so long at the place of 
meeting, but slightly clad, in the cold and inclement weather, that 

when he returned home at an early hour in the motning, intensely 
chagrined, he felt inclined to be very ill He could not rise to break- 
fast. Hegrew rapidly worse; and when I was summoned to his bed- 
side, he exhibited all the symptoms of & very severe inflammation of 
ihe iunes. One or two concurrent causes of excitement and chagrin 
aggravated his illness. Ile had been very unfortunate in betting on 
the Derby, and was threatened with an arrest from his tailor, whom he 
owed some hundreds of pounds, which he could not possibly pay. 

Avain—a wealthy remote member of the family, his god-tather, having 

heard of his profligacy, altered his will, and left every farthing he had 

in the world, amounting to upwards of fiity or sixty thousand pounds, 
to a charitable institution, the whole of which had been originally des- 
tined to Mr. Effingstone. The only notice taken of him in the old 
ventleman’s will was, “‘T'o St. John Henry Effingstone, my unworthy 
cod-son, I bequeath the sum of five pounds sterling, to purchase @ Bi- 
ble and Prayer-book, believing the time may yet come W ben he will 
equire them.” —These circomstances, I say, added to one or two oth- 

er irritating concomitants, such as will sometimes succeed in stinging 
vour men about town into something like reflection, brief and and futile 
though it be, contributed to accelerate the inroads of his dangerous dis- 
order. We were compelled to adopt such powerlul anuphlogistic 
treatment as reduced him to within an inch of his lile Previous to, 
and in the course of this illness, he exhibited one or twe characteristic 
traits 

Doctor—is delirium usually an attendant on this disorder?” he en- 
quired one morning. I told him it was—very frequeutly. 

Ah! then, U'd better become d;aaceesi, with one of old, and bite 
uit my tongue; for, d—n it! my life won't bear ripping up! I shall 
ay what will horrify you all! Delirium blackens a poor fellow sadly 
smong his friends, doesn't it? Babbling devil—what can silence it? 
uf you should hear me beginning to Let out, suffocate me, doctor.” 


— 





‘Any chance of my giving the great cut this time, doctor, eh?” he 
enquired the same evening, with great apparent nonchalance. Seeing 
my puzzled air—for I did not exactly comprehend the low expression, 
great cut’ —he asked quickly, “ Doctor, shall I dic, dye think?” I 
id him L certainly apprehended great danger, for his symptoms be- 
gan to look very serious. “ Then the ship must be cleared for action, 
Whatis the best way of ensuring recovery, provided it istobe?” I 
told him that, among other things, he must be kept very quiet—must 
not heve his mind excited by visitors 

‘ Nurse, please ring the bell for George,” said he, suddenly inter- 
rupting me. The man in a few moments answered the summons. 

George, dye value your neck, eh?” The man bowed. “ Then, 
harkee, see you don't let ina living soul to see me, except the medical 
people. Friends, relatives, mother, brothers, sisters—shut them all 
out.—And, harkee, duns especially If ————. should come, and get 
inside the door, kick him out again; and if ——— comes, and , 
and ——, tell them, that if they don’t mind what they are about, d—n 
them! I'll die, if it’s only to cheat them.” 
tired. “ And—and—doctor, what else?” 

‘If you should appear approaching your end, Mr. Effingstone, you 
would allow us, od 
devo é 

“4 What~ch—a parson ? Oh, ~~ Ie! wa, worn nnt of the question— 
non ad rem, I assure you,” he replied hastily. ’ D'ye think L can’t roll 
down to hell fast enough, without having my wheels oiled hy their hy- 
pocritical humbug? Don't name it again, doctor, on any account, | 
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* © He grew rapidly worse, but ultimately recovered. His 
injunctions were obeyed to the letter ; for his man George idolized his 
master, and turned a deaf ear to all applications tor admission to his 
master’s chamber. It was well there was no one of them present to 
listen to his ravings; for the disgorgings of his polluted soul were horri- 
ble. His progress towards convalescence was by very slow steps; for 
the energies of both mind and body had been dreadfully shaken. Lis 
iliness, however, had worked little or no alteration in his moral senti- 
ments—or, if any thing, for the worse. 

It won't do at all, willit, doctor?” said Mr. Effingstone, whenI 
was Visiting him, one morning, at the house of atitled relation in ——— 
square, whither he had been removed to prepare for a jaunt to the conti- 
nent. “ Whatdo you allude to, Mr. Effingstone /—What won't do?” 
t asked, for [knew not to what he alluded, as the question was the first 
break of a long pause in our conversation, which had been quite of a 
miscellaneous character. “ What won't do! Why, thegort of life I 
have been leading about town these two or three lasi years,” he replied. 
Ithas nearly wound me up, has not it?” 

‘Indeed, Mr. Effingstone, I think so. You have had a very nar- 
row escape—have been within a hair's breadth of your grave." —* Aye,” 
he exclaimed, with asigh, rubbing his hand rapidly over his noble fore- 
head, "twas acomplete toss up whether I should go or stay !—But 
come, come, the good ship has weathered the storm brav: ly, though she 
has been battered a little in her timbers!” said he, striking his breast, 

and she’s fit for sea again already, with a little caulking, that is 
Heicho! what a d—d fool illness makes aman! I've had some of 

ngest, oddest twingings—such gleams and visions '—What d ye 
think, doctor, 've had dinging in my ears night and day, like a d—d 
church-bell ? Why. a passage from old Persius, and this is it(you 
know I was a dab at Latin ouce, doctor,) rotundo ore % 





‘ Magne Pater divum! se#vos punire tyrannos 

Haud alia ratione velis, quum dira libido 
Moverit ingenium, ferventi tincta veneno: 
Virtutem videant—intabescantque relicta 


Crue and forcible enough, isn’t it?” 
Yes,” Lreplied, and expressed my satisfaction at his altered senti- 
ments He might r ‘yon it,” [ventured to assure him, “ that the 


paths of virtue, of religion”——I was going too fast 
Pho, pho, doctor! No humbug. 
-no nonsense of that sort! 


I beg—come, come, no humbug 
I meant nothing of the kind, I can assure 
I'ma better Bently than you, ] see! What d'ye thinkis my 
reading of “ rirtatem videant *——Why-—let them get w ives when they're 
worn out, and want nursing-ah, ha!—curse me! I'd go on raking—ay. 
-n it, L would, sour as you look about it!--but [I'm too much the 
vorse for wear at present-—-[ must recruit a little.” 
Mr. Effingstone, I'm really confounded at hearing you talk in so 
light a strain’ Forgiv eme, my dear sir. a ; 
“ Fiddle -de-dee, doctor! Of course, [il forgive you. if vou won't re- 
peat the offence. "Tis ay nuisance—'tis, upon my soul ! Weill, 
however, what do you think is the upshot of the whole—the practical 


' 
you 


point—the winding up of affairs—the balancing of the books ’—he de- | 


delighted in accumulations of this sort—‘ the shutting up of the vo- 





* Pers. Sat. iii. 


The man bowed and re- | 


imps, to call in a clergymen to assist you in your | 


lume, eh? I’m goingto get married! I'm at dead-low water-mark in 
money-matters—and, in short, 1 repeat it, l intend to marry—a gold 
bag! A good move, isn'tit? But, to be candid, I can’t take all the 
credit of the thing to myself, either, having been a trifle bored, bullied, 
badgered into it by the family. ‘They say the world cries shame on me! 
simpletons, why listen to the world!—Lonly laugh, ha, ha, ha! and 
cry, curse on the world—and so we are quits with one another!—By 
the way, the germ of that’s to be found in that worthy fellow Platus !” 

All this, uttered with Mr. Effiingstone’s characteristic emphasis and 
rapidity of tone and manner, conveyed his real sentiments ; and it was 
not long before he carried them into effect. He spent two or three 
months in the south of France; and not long after his return to Eng- 
land, with restored health and energies, he singled out from among the 
many, many women who would have exulted in being an object of the 
attentions of the accomplished, the celebrated, Mr. Effingstone, Lady 
Ly , the very flower of English aristocratical beauty, daughter 
of a distinguished peer, and sole heiress to the immense estates of an 
aged baronet in shire. 

The unceasing exclusive attentions exacted from her suitor by this 
haughty young beauty, operated for a while as @ salutary check upon 
Mr. Effingstone’s reviving propensities to dissipation. So long as there 
| was the most distant possibility of his being rejected, he was her willing 
slave at all hours, on all occasions; yielding implicit obedience, and 
making incessant sacrifices of his own personal cony eniences. As 
soon, however, as he had “run down the game,” as he called it, and 
the young lady was so far compromised in the eyes of the world, as to 
render retreat next to impossible. he began to slacken in his attentions ; 
not, however, so palpably and visibly as to alarm either her ladyship 
or any of their mutual relations or friends. He compensated for the 
attentions he was obliged to pay her by day, by the most extravagant 
nightly excesses. ‘The pursuits of intellect, of literature, and philoso- 
phy, were utterly and apparently finally discarded—and for what? 
For wallowing swinishly in the foulest sinks of depravity. 


* * 














[I cannot bring myself to make public the shocking details with 
| which the five following pages of Dr. ——’s Diary are occupied. 
| They are too revolting for the columns of this distinguished Magazine, 
and totally unfit for the eyes of its miscellaneous readers. If printed, 
they would appear to many absolutely incredible. ‘They are little else 
than a corroboration of what is advanced in the sentences immediately 
preceding this interjected paragraph. What follows must be given 
only ina fragmentary form—the eup of horror must be poured out be- 
fore the reader only sa¢a oray ove.” 

Mr. Effingstone, one morning, accompanied Lady E——and her mo- 
ther to one of the fashionable shops, for the purpose of aiding the for- 
mer in her choice of some beautiful Chinese toys, to complete the or- 
namental department of her boudoir. After having purchased some of 
the most splendid and costly articles which had been exhibited, the la- 
dies drew on their gloves, and gave each an arm to Mr. Effingstone to 
lead them to the carriage. Lady E—— was in a flutter of unusually 
animated spirits, and was complimenting Mr. Effingstone, in enthusias- 
tic terms, on the taste with which he had guided their purchases; and 
they had left the shop door, the footman was letting down the carriage 
steps, when a very young woman, elegantly dressed, who happened to 
be passing at that moment, seeming ina state of deep dejection, sud- 
denly started on seeing and recognizing Mr. Effingstone, placed herself 
between them and the carriage, and lifting her clasped hands, exclaim- 
ed, in piercing accents, ‘ Oh, Henry, Henry, Henry! how cruelly you 
have deserted your poor ruined girl! What have I done to deserve 
}it?) Lam broken-hearted, and can rest nowhere! I’ve been walking 
jup and down M—— street nearly three hours this morning to get a 

sight of you, but could not! Oh, Henry! how differently you said you 
would behave before you brought me up from ——shire !’ All this 
was uttered with the impassioned vehemence and rapidity of highly ex- 
cited feelings, and uninterruptedly; for both Lady E and her mo- 
ther seemed perfectly petrified. and stood pale and speechless. Mr. 
Effingstone, too, was for a moment thunderstruck ; but an instant’s re- 
) flection shewed him the necessity of acting with decision one way or 
janother. ‘Though deadly pale, he did not disclose any other symp- 
| toms of agitation; and with an assumed air of astonishment and irre- 
cognition, exclaimed, concernedly, ‘“ Poor creature! unfortunate 
wing: Some strange mistake this !”—‘* Oh, no, no, no, Henry! it’s no 
mistake! You know me well enough—I am your own poor Hannah !” 

“ Pho, pho! nonsense, woman! [never saw you before.” 
_ “ Never saw me! never saw me!”’ almost shrieked the girl, “and is 
it come to this?”—* Woman, don’t be foolish—cease, or we must give 
yop over to an officer as an impostor,” said Mr. Effingstone, the per- 
spiration bursting from every pore. “ Come come, your ladyships had 
better allow me to hand you into the carriage. See there's a erowd 
collecting.” = 

‘No, no, Mr. Effingstone,” replied Lady E——’s mother with ex- 
cessive agitation; “this very singular—strange aflair—if it is a mistake 
—had better be set right on the spot. Here, young woman, can you 
tell me whatis the name of this gentleman?” pointing to Mr. Effing- 
stone. 

“ Effingstone—Effingstone, to be sure, ma’m,” sobbed the girl, look- 
ing imploringly athim. ‘The instant she had uttered his name, the two 
ladies, dreadfully agitated, withdrew their arms from his, and with the 
footman’s assistance, stept into their carriage and drove off rapidly, 
leaving Mr. Effingstone bowing, kissing his hand, and assuring them 
that he should “soon settle this absurd affair,” and be at —— street 
before their ladyships. They heard him not, however; for the instant 
the carriage had set off, Lady E fainted. 

‘“ Young woman, you're quite mistaken in me—I never saw you be- 
fore. Here is my card—come to me at eight to-night,” he added, in an 
under tone, so as to be heard by none but her he addressed. She took 
the hint, appeared pacified, and each withdrew different ways—-Mr. Ef- 
fingstone almost suffocated with suppressed execrations. He flung him- 
self into a hackney-coach, and ordered it to street, intending to 

assure Lady E——, with a smile, that he had instantly “put an end to 
the ridiculous affair.” His knock, however, brought him a prompt “ Not 
at home,” though their carriage had but the instant before driven from 
the door. He jumped again into the coach, almost gnashing his teeth 
with fury, drove home, and dispatched his groom with a note, and or- 
ders to wait an answer. He soon brought it back, with the iitelligence 
that Lord and Lady had given their porter orders to reject all let- 
| ters or messages from Mr. Effingstone! So there was an end of all hopes 
from that quarter. This is the history of what was mysteriously hinted 
at in one of the papers of the day, asa “strange occurrence in high life, 
which would probably break off a matrimonial affair long considered 
AS se ttled "—But how did Mr. Effingstone receive his ruined dupe at 
the appointed hour of eight? He answered her expected knock him- 


self. 

















Now, look, ——-!"' said he sternly, extending his arm to her mena- 

j cingiy, “il ever you presume to darken my doors again, by ——, [’]] 
murder ) u I cive you fair w arning. You've ruined me—you have, 

, you accursed creature !” ‘ 


“Oh, my God! What am I to do to live? What is to become of me?” 
groaned the victim 


“Do? Why go and be ——! And here’s something to help you on 
your way—there !” and he flung her a cheque for £50, and shut the 
door violently in her face 

Mr. Effingstone now plunged into profligacy with a spirit of almost 
Divers dark hints, stinging innuendos 
in the papers, of his disgraceful notoriety in cert: : 
an abomin ible description. But he laughed at them. 
| length cast him off, and refused to recognise him till he « 

His courses—to “ purge.” 

Mr. Efiingstone was 
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diabolical de speration. ap 
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boxing one morning with Belasco—J think it 


* Alex. in Aphrodio 





January 8 





was—at the latter’s rooms; and was - 

fighter had defied Lim to do, wher he sean eam 
turned pale, and in a moment or two, fell fainting late he. his guar 
estoun ded boxer. He had several days previously sys © QFMs Of the 
the subject of indisposition—how could it be otherwi pected hirmse! 
hours, and living such a life as he did—but not of so a keeping sx 
to prevent him trom going out as usual. As soon ax a - & Nature 
and swallowed a few drops of spirits and water. he = recovered 
tending to have sent immediately for Mr. ——.'),. 4 home, i: 
geon; but on arriving at his rooms, he found a travellin 4 known su 
tour waiting before the door, for the purpose of conveyine parriage an: 
to the bed-side of his dying mother, in « distant part of FE re Mista 
wished personally to communicate to him somethin OF ane 8 ss 
before she died. This he learnt from two of his ne im "2 
up stairs giving directions to his servant to pack up bie can 
make other preparations for his journey, so thet nothing .: 

him from settmg off the instant he arrived at his 6 Might detaiy 


journey, requiring instant medical attendance, which had 
too long deferred; for his dissipation had already made 
on his constitution. Yet what was to be done? 


His Silty 


such as could not be communicated to his brother and dente we 
for he did not choose to encounter their sarcastic reproaches 5 rae 
: thad 


nothing for it but to get into the carriage with them, g 
shire, and when there, devise some p!ausible pretext for rete 

stantly to town. That, however, he found impracticable ii, 
ther would not trust him out of her sight one instant * 2S y 


© down to — 





c \ , hight or day. 
kept his hand close locked in hers; he was also surrounded by the 


gregated members of the family—and could literally scarce stip o., 
|the honse aninstant. He dissembled his illness witht on 
| —till his aggravated agonies drove him almost beside himself. y 

out breathing a syllable to any one but his own man, whom be to 

with him, he suddenly left the house, and without even a pent 
| clothes, threw himself into the first London coach—and by two ve 
| the next day was at his own rooms in M i 
| ble condition, and attended by Sir and myself. The consterys: 
|of his family in shire may be conceived. He trumped up sox 

story about his being obliged to stand second in a duel—but his », 
state was soon discovered. Nine weeks of unmitigated anny wer 
passed by Mr. Effingstone—the virulence of his disorder for a Jong; 
setting at defiance all that medicine could do. 'Thisillness, also, hy. 
him down sadly, aad we recommended to him a second sojourn ip 4 
south of France—for which he set out the instant he could undertai 
the journey with safety. Much of his peculiar character was & 
loped in this illness; that haughty, reckless spirit of defiance, that 
temptuous disregard of the sacred consolations of religion,—that sul\ 

indifference as to the event which might await him, which his j 
character would have warranted mein predicting. * * * 

About seven months from the period last mentioned, I received. ; 
Sunday evening, a note, written in hurried characters; and a hoe 
glance at the seal, which bore Mr. Effingstone’s crest, filled me y 
sudden vague apprehensions that some misfortune or other had befal 
him. ‘This was the note :— 

‘‘ Dear Doctor,—For God's sake come and see me immediately. { 
I have this day arrived in London from the continent, and am suffe: 
the tortures of the damned, both in mind and body 
in God’s name come instantly, or Ishall go mad. Nota wordof » 
return to any one till T have seen you. You will find me—in short, : 
man will accompany you. Yours in agony, St. J. H. Effinesto: 
Sunday evening, November 18—.” 

{ We postpone the appalling details which accompanied this unfor 
nate man down to death until next week.— We must, however, mal 
room forthe next extract from the Diary, which has the advantage 
being short and complete in itself. ] : 





Street, in a truly dep) i 








TeV iC 


Come—come- 


DEATH AT THE TOILET. 
From the same. 
“Tis no use talking to me, mother, I wil! go to Mrs. P——'s; 
pto-night, if I die for it—that’s flat! You know as well asI do, ' 
| Lieutenant N—— is to be there, and he’s going to leave towa tow 
row—so up I go to dress.” 

“Charlotte, why will yon be so obstinate? Yo know how p 
you have been all the week, and Dr. —— says late hours are the wor 
| things in the world for you.” 

“ Pshaw, mother! nosense, nonsense.” 

“ Be persuaded for once, now, I beg! Oh dear, dear, whata nig 
too—it pours with rain, and blows a perfect hurricane! You'll bey 
and catch cold, rely on it. Come now, wont you stop and kee; 
company to-night? That's a good girl !”’ 

“ Some other night will do as well for that you know; for now I 
goto Mrs. P——’s if it rains cats and dogs. So up—up—up!; 
singing jauntily. 

** Olishe shall dance all dressed in white, so ladylike.” 

Such were, very nearly, the words, and such the manner in whi 
Miss J expressed her determination to act in defiance of ber © 
ther’s wishes and entreaties. She was the only child of her widow 
mother, and had, but a few weeks before, completed her twenty+" 
year, with yet no other prospect before her than bleak single-bles 
ness. A weaker, more frivolous and conceited creature never brealii 
—the torment of her amiable parent, the nuisance of her acquaitan 
Though her mother’s circumstances were very straitened, 50! 
| barely toenable them to maintain a footing in what is called the . 
dling genteel class of society, this young woman contrived by _ 
means or other to gratify her penchant for dress, and gadded about br" 
| there, and everywhere, the most showily dressed saw in the nels 

bourhood. ‘Though far from being even pretty-faced, or haviog +) 
| pretensions to a good figure, for she both stooped and w as skinny as 
| yet believed herself handsome; and by a vulgar, flippant forward 
| of demeanour, especially when in mixed company, extorted suct ° 
tentions as persuaded her that others thought so. bis 
| For one or two years she had been an occasional patient of m 
| The settled pallor, the tallowiness of her complexion, conjointly © 
other sv¥inptoms, evinced the existence of a liver complaint ; ae 
| last visits I had paid her were in conseqaencs of nee 
| OMPression and pain in the chest, which clearly indicated some na 
| disease of her heart. I saw enough to warrant me in a a 
| ther of the possibility ot her daughter's sudden death from this - 
and the imminent peril to which she exposed herself by — 
| hours, &e.; but Mrs. ’s remonstrances, gentle and affectuoe ter 
| they always were, were thrown away upon her headstrong = 
| It was striking eight by the church clock, when Mine tg he 
| the words of the song above mentioned, lit ber chamber-cane ‘o st 
| mother’s, and withdrew to her room to dress, soundly — o whi 
| vant-girl by the way, for not having starched some article or , ual 
| she intended to have'worn that evening. As her toilet w® bee to 
| long and laborious business, it did not occasion mueh pai sor 
| , atoll . eps 7 reading 
mother, who was sitting by the fire in their little parlour, frst qua 
hook of devotion, that the chureh chimes announced the ee 
{ past nine o'clock, without her danghter’s making her re bet drawer 
noise she had made over-head in walking to and fro — her moth 
| dressing-table, &c. had ceased about half an hour ago, e haie and pr 
| supposed she was then engaged at her glass. adjusting her 
| paring her complexion. 
|" “ WellI wonder what can make Charlotte 
| her dress to-night!” exclaimed Mrs J . , removing ™ because you. 
book, and gazing thoughtfully at the fire; “ Ob . a mvsell 070? 
Lieutenant N is to be there. Well, I was the heard the «'° 
together the cos?” 
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was laying down the poker w hen the clock of 


; and 
ire, g fter nine. a. 
gach tne i ae went can Charlotte be doing all this while’ 
“wey, wired. She listened—“ I have not heard her moving for 
yp agsin enw eters of an hour! I'll call the maid and ask.” ‘She 
eet Mel and the servant appeared 
ny toe » Miss J—— is not gone yet, is she?” . 
4 a’am,” replied the girl, “I took up the enrling irons only 
is, a of an hour ago, as she had put one of her curls out; 
pate she should soon be ready. She's burst her new muslin 
oe od, and that has put her into a way, ma’am.” vlilinads 
mu to her room, then, Betty, and see it she wants any thing; 
= it’s half past nine o'clock,” said Mrs. J——. The servant 


and knocked at the bedroom door, once, 
There was a dead silence, ex- 
Could Miss J—— have fallen 


ne -dind went up stairs, 
me thrice, but received no answer. 
— the wind shook the window. 


en - . ¥ os 
+e woh impossible! She knocked again, but unsuccessfully as 
sep’ “She became a little flustered; and after a moment's pause 


yfore 


eed the door and entered. There was Mis J—— sitting at the 
wy" Why, la, ma’am !"’ commenced Betty in a petulant tone, walk- 
pr ee here have I been knocking for these five minutes, and” 
a OP tt { horror-struck to the bed, and uttering a loud 


Betty staggzeres rest ; 7 
ek alarmed Mrs. J——. who instantly tottered up stairs, almost pal- 
ht. —Miss J—— was dead! 
within a few minates, for my house was not more than 
greets distant. It was a stormy night in March: and the desolate 
“at of things Without—deserted streets—the dreary howling of the 
2m and the incessant pattering of the rain—contributed to cast a 
ath over my mind, when connected with the intelligence of the aw- 
event that had summoned me out, which was deepened into horror 
- the spectacle I was doomed to witness. On reaching the house, l 
ad Mrs. J—— in violent hysterics, surrounded by several of her 
hhours Who had been called to her assistance I 
. wene of death, and beheld what I shall never fogget. The room 


4 with ing 
{ was there 
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ond before it was a table, on which stood a looking-glass, hung with a 
“wls white drapery ; and various paraphernalia of the toilet lay scat- 
ved avout—-pins, broaches, curling-papers, ribands, gloves, &e. An 
g-chair was drawn to this table, and in it sat Miss J-——, stone- 
iad. Her head rested upon her right hand, her elbow supported by 
sible; while her left hung down by her side, grasping a pair of curl- 
Each of her wrists was encircled by a showy gilt bracelet. 

vas dressed in a white muslin frock, with a little bordering of 
ponte. Her face was turned towards the glass, which, by the light of 
i» expiring candle, reflected with frightful fidelity the clammy. fixed 
atures, Gaubed over with rouge and carmine—the falfen lower jaw— 
ithe eves directed full into the glass, with a cold stare, that was ap- 
dling. On examining the countenance more narrowly, I thought I de- 
ted the traces of a smirk of coticeit and self-complacency, which not 
ven the palsying touch of Death could wholly obliterate. The hair 
the corpse, all smooth and glossy, was curled with elaborate preci 
a: and the skinny sallow neck was encircled with a string of glis- 
The ghastly visage of death thus leering through the 
vain show”’ of artificial joy—was a horrible 


rons 


whp 





aing pearl 
nvetry of fashion—the * 
sockery of the fooleries of life 


indeed it was a most humiliating and shocking spectacle. Poor 


i 


I repaired instantly | 


soceupied by a white-curtained bed. There was but one window, | 


} 


| for the axle of a water wheel 


reature! struck dead in the very act of sacrificing at the shrine of fe- | 


nale vanity She must have been dead for some time, perhaps for 
venty minutes, or halfan hour, when I arrived, for nearly all the ani- 
wal heat had deserted the body, which was rapidly stiffening. I at- 
apted, but in vain, to draw a little blood from the arm 
ree women present proceeded to remove the corpse to the bed, for 
th purpose of laying it out. What strange passiveness! No resis- 
snce offered to them while straightening the bent right arm, and bind- 
wtbe jaws together with a faded white riband, which Miss J—— had 
stined for her waist that evening. 
On examination of the body,we found that death had been occasioned 
y disease of the heart. Her life might have been protracted, possibly 
wv years, had she Qut taken my advice, and that of her mother. {I have 
n many hundreds of corpses, as well in the calm composure of natu- 
al death, as mangled and distorted by violence ; but never have I seen 
) startling a satire upon human a so repulsive, unsightly, and 
nthome a spectacle, as ncorpse dressed for a batt! 


— 
Hepigram, by Lord Wenables.—F rom the John Bull. 
Vy is Lord Grey like a sveeping man, 
Vot close by the crossings stalks ? 
Vy. because when he’s made the best sweep as he can, 
He takes up his Broom and Varxs. 
{Lord Brougham and Vaux. ] 
lddle Il, Sitty T. W. Ald. 


Alearned Judge, who shall be namelss, while trying a case during 


st cireuit, saw, just in front of him, a person wearing a hat—his | 


rdship desired one of the officers to make that man either take off his 
l,or leave the Court. ‘‘ My Lord,” said the supposed offender, who 


Two or | 





| 


| 


med out to be a lady, in a riding habit and smart beaver—‘I am no | 


van !"—then,” said his Lordship, “Iam no Judge.’ 





Sunumary. 


We learn that, upto Saturday night, the subscription towards liqui- 
ng the claims on Mr. Denison’s committee for conducting his elec- 


ation of £10,000.--Liverpool Paper 
Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny.--These original statues, executed 


) the self-taught artist, Mr. Thom, are now exhibiting for the first time 
1 Liverpool. 


The King has fixed the fourth of Juve for the celebration of his | 


rth-day,, in memory of his reverend father. sar 

The Duke of Bedford had the honour of being admitted a Knight of 
¢ Garter, vacant by the death of the lete Earl of Ashburnham 

Messrs Corser, Naylor, and Hassal, of the Whitechurch Bank, have 
aed afourth and final dividend of one shilling, making tieenty 

“ings tn the pound, with interest, on all claims upon them 

' ‘ »! n¢} 4 . _ . c . . 

The election of a President and Council of the Roval Saciety, took 

ee on Tuesday week, at the Society’s rooms, at Somerset-house 


" 


Vay 


ind Dr. Herschel After a keen contest, the Duke of Sussex was 
yt by a small majority ; 
ir. Herse} ; 


el, 111; majority & 
( , et Pg - P - os 
-ardinal Weld, while riding latelyin the neighbourhood of Rome, with 
‘arty Of gentlemen, broke his leg in two places. The accident was oc- 
hed by his horse falling with him Che Honourable Mr. Clifford, 
te skill, set A letter has 


states that the patient was going on very 


tous to the arrival of medical 
ce rived. . 

arrived at Bath, which 
‘ourabiy 


It was decided by the Conrt of King’s 


Dkee pers 


the bones 


Bench, on Friday week, that 


are liable to make good losses sustained by travellers so- 


ning 
eft his ere 
Muse z . - : 
es ~) ane on returning found it had been carried off. 
~’ €iiters d ~-Engl sh Paper 

In a garden in 


. Ayre, there is a second crop of strawberries, a con- 
lerable 


nefar nee on Of which are grown to the full size, and are of a 
“Vv our. Z 


. Ecclesiastical —4 meeting 


~Ster Was held on Monday week in the Cathedral, whep, in pursuance | rupts, Mr, Vizard, solicitos 


| 


| spread of the cholera morbus 


| gravity is nearly equal to that of gold. 


church | of his Majesty's congé d'elire. Dr. Phillpotts was elected to the Sce of | licitor; Secret 
Exeter, vacant by the translation of Dr. Bethel to that of Bangor. 

Lord Brougham.—-On Saturday last, in conversation with a gentleman 

| from this town, Lord Chancellor Brougham expressed a strong feeling | the first to announce has taken place, with respect to the retirement ot 

| of regret at parting with his constituents in Yorkshire, and said he hesi- | Sir Anthony Hart, and the elevation of Lord Plunkett to the place ot 

| tated two days betore he could be induced to give them up. In answer | Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Mr. Joy wit! prebably sueceed Lord 


to an observation from the gentleman to whom we have alluded, he 
said that Manchester was to hare members, and many other places besides, 
and that the king had expressed himself in favour of reform. He also 
said that the questions of West India slavery and East India monopoly 


| would be settled to the satisfaction of the country.— Manchester Courier 


Lord Willoughby D’Eresby has established a rule relative to the 
game killed on his estate, which might be followed with no less ad- 
vantage than credit throughout the country--—namely, that of dividin 
itequally with the farmer on whose land it was killed. Every friend 
who shoots with his lordship or on his estates, is expected to comply 
with this rale. 

A divorce is now in progress in the Scots Ecclesiastical Coart be- 
tween Miss Paton and Lord W. Lenox. 

The Lord Chancellor possesses more patronage than almost any other 
person in this country. He has upwards of five bundred livings at his 
disposal, and many of them valuable. His lordship also has the power 
offappointing the Masters in Chancery, whose salaries are about £3,000 
a-year each, also the privelege of appointing the seventy Commissioners 
of Bankrupts, and the whole of the officers of his court. His lordship 
also has great influence in the appointment of Puisne Judges.-- Observer 


Liverpool to Manchester in one hour.-—It has often been a subject of | 


doubt whether the distance from Liverpool to Manchester could be 
travelled by a locomotive engine in the space of one hour; this extra- 
ordinary feat was performed on Monday morning week by the Planet, 
one of Mr. Stephenson’s most approved engines, the time occupied 
being only 60 minutes, of which 2 
examining the machinery about midway.----Dec. 1 

Sir Walter Scott has retired from his situation as one of the principal 
Clerks of Session, on the pension to which he is legally entitled by 
length of service. Government handsomely offered him a pension to 
make uj the loss of income he had sustained by his retirement, which 
our illustrious countryman, with that spirit of independence which has 
always characterised him, at once respectfully but firmly declined.---- 
Edinburgh paper. 

The corporation of Poole have signalized themselves by setting a 
glorious example to all corporate bodies in the kingdom, by at once 
dispossessing themselves of theirexclusive privilege to return members 
to parliament. They have, with a liberal spirit that will shine like a 
morning star of future hope to the people of this kingdom, freely offered 
the elective franchise to all the inhabitants of the town who may choose 
to accept it.---- Bath Journal 

The largest piece of malleable iron ever made in this country, has 
just been forged at the Cramond Iron Works. It is 224 feet long, 12 
inches square in the centre, and weighs about 34 tons. It is intended 
A cast iron one of equal strength would 
have weighed 6 tons; there is consequently a great saving of friction 
in favour of the malleable shaft, besides costing less money and being 
much more durable.---- Edinburgh paper 

The royal visit to the Theatre decided the question, ““ Which holds 


most money?” Both were crammed. At Drury-lane the receipts 
were £776; at Covent-garden £54. 
St. Petersburgh is at this moment surrounded by a double military 


cordon commanded by experienced generals, to protect it against the 
All the roads leading to that capital are 
completely blocked up 

The following appointments are announced in the Gazette of Friday 
night; G. W. Chad, Esq., to be envoy extraordinary and minister ple 
nipotentiary to the King of Prussia; 'T. Cartwright, Esq., to be minis 
ter plenipotentiary to the Diet, at Frankfort; G. H. Seymour, Esg., to 
be minister president to the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and Lord Wm 
Harvey to the secretary of legation at Madrid.—-Nov. 17 

It is said that Miss Fitzclarence is about to bestow her hand, with his 
Majesty’s perfect approbation, on Viscount Falkland, who is stated to 
be an accomplished young nobleman. His lordship’s father was killed 
in a duel with Mr. Powell, in 1809. [Lord Falkland was in this country 
a few years ago. | 

Amongst the splendid collection of uniforms, &c., in the wardrobe 
of his late Majesty, many of which he never had occasion to wear, 
was one dress which particularly attracted the admiration of beholders 
—his Majesty's costume of the order of St. Esprit. It was composed 
wholly of white satin, but so profusely laden with decorations in gold 
and silver, that its original cost is stated to have been 2,000 guineas. 

The public should be on their guard against taking counterfeit sove- 
reigns and half sovereigns, composed of mosaic metal, whose specific 
To detect the spurious from 
the genuine metal, wash it with a mixture of vinegar und salt, and the 
spurious will instantly turn black. 

On Wednesday Mr. Hunt went to his Majesty’s levee, for the pur- 
pose of presenting several petitions which were covfided to him. He 


| was presented to his Majesty by the Lord in waiting, who handed to the 


' 


j 


| affability, 


ididates for the office of President, vacant by the resignation of | 
es Gilbert, Esq., M.P., were his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- | 


| polis 
1, amounted to about £20,008, including Mr. Bolton’s splendid do- | pea 


| King a card from him, on which were the words, “ Mr. Hunt, to pre- 
sent addresses from Middleton, Bolton, and Preston, in Lancashire, from 
the city of Carlisle, from the middle and workiv g classes of the Metro- 
and from the Radical Reform Association.” His Majesty, upon 
hearing Mr. Hunt’s name mentioned, said, wits a smile of the greatest 
Oh, Mr. Hunt, yes, yes His Majesty then held out his 
| hand, but Mr. Hunt was busy in untying his enormous bundle of peti- 
tions, which was large enough to filla sack, and did not observe the ho- 
nour evidently intended by his Majesty towards bim. “ Will your Ma- 
jesty be pleased to receive the petitions separately, or all together?’ 
said Mr. Hunt. “Qh, all together, Mr. Fiunt,”’ said his Majesty. The 
King then took hold of the bundle himself, and, with a most gracious 
smile, bowed. Mr. Hunt then bowed and retired.—London paper 
Whitehall, Nor. 90.—The King has been pleased to constitute and 
}appointthe Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn to be his 
Majesty's Secretary at War 
The Kang has been pleased to divect letters patent to be passed under 
| the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, granting to the Right Hon 
George Poulett Thomson the office of Treasurer of bis Majesty's Navy 
Whitehall, Dec. 2, 1830.—The King has been pleased to direct letiers 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of 


the numbers being, for the Duke 119: for | Great Britain and Ireland, constituting and appointing the Right Hon 


George James Welbore Agar Ellis, WiHiam Dacres Adams, and He nry 
Dawkins, Esqrs., to be Commissioners of his Majesty's Woods, Fo- 
rests, and Land Revenues 
Whitehall, Dec —The King has been pleased to grant the office of his 
Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland to Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates of Scotland 
j The "King has alvo been please Jto grant the office of Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Scotland to Henry Cockburn, Esq 
Office of the Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, St. James's, Dec. 2.—The 


in their houses; the case tried was that of a captain having | Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir Matthew John Tierney, Bart 
al coat in a coffee-room whilst he proceede d to the Custom- | Physic ian to her Maje sty * Household 


Verdict for | 


The Lieutenant-Generalship of the Ordnance is to be abolished, and 
| the Master-General will not, as heretofore, have a seat in the Cabinet 
We understand that Colonel Fitzclareace has retired from the Dep- 
uty Adjutant-Generalship 
The following appointments have been made by Lord Brougham :— 


of the Dean and Chapter of the See of Principal Secretary, Mr. Lemarchaat, barrister; Secretary of Bank- 


Secretary of Lunatics, Mr. Lowdbaw, so- 


minutes were taken up in oiling and | 


ary of Presentations, Mr Dynely, solicitor; Gentleman 
of the Chamber, Mr. Haines.—Legal Observer. 
We believe there is little doubt that the arrangement which we were 


| Plunkett in the chief seat of the Irish Common Pleas, and be replaced 

in his office of Attorney-General by Mr. Pennefather. It is general! 
understood that Mr. Doherty retains the Solicitor-Generalship.—Mern- 
ing Chronicle. 

Major Hamerton obtained £1,000 damages on Friday in the Sheriff’ 
Court, Red Lion-Square, against Mr. Bushe, son of the Lord Chief Jus 
tice of Ireland, for crim. con. with the plantiff's wife’ Defendant sal 
fered judgment by default 

We hear from good authority that the Emperor of Russia has ad 
dressed a circular to the different Courts of Europe, in which he state: 
that no Russian soldier shall pass the frontier, except with the concn: 
rence of the five Great Powers. 7 

The Earl of Bandon died on Friday week rather suddenly. at hi 
seat, Castle Bernard. He is succeeded in his title by his eldest son 
Lord Viscount Bernard, M.P. for the borough of Bandon 

Lord Glentworth is appointed Governor of New South Wales. Thi 
appointment is satisfactory to the merchants interested in this rapidly 
improving colony . 
| Sir Robert Wilson, it is said, goes out to New South Wales, as Com 
| mander in Chief, and Mr. M’Dowall, of the Middle Temple, as So! 
citor-General,. 

Lord Forbes, who held the situation of Steward of the Household 
| during the late administration of the Marquis of Anglesea in this coun 
| try, has been appointed Private Secretary under the new arrangement 

—Dublin Evening Packet 
| Farl Grey, it is said, was anxious to have availed himself of th: 
| counsel of Lord Grenville, but the latter isin teo infirm astate of 
| health to admit of his mind being directed to public affairs 





A conference of the Ambassadors and Ministers, on the affairs of 
Belgium, was held on Tuesday at the Foreign Office. The meetin 
was attended by Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassador; Princ: 
| Lieven, the Russian Ambassador; Prince Talleyrand, the French Am 
bassador; Monsieur Falck, the Ambassador from the Netherlands 
Baron Bulow, the Prussian Minister; and Viscount Palmerstoa. The 
| conference lasted about three hours 
| Areport has been current for some days that the office of Maste: 
| General of the Ordnance is to be abolished. It does not appear, how 
| ever that, up to the p. esent time, any decision has been come to on thr 
subject. —Couner 
There is reason to believe that the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland wil) 
be abolished at the close of the Marquis of Anglesea’s administration 
which itis understood will be of a short continuance — Morning Herald 


| The Deathof the King of Naples —The French papers announce the 
| death of the King of Naples, which event took place on the &th 
| The hereditary prince was immediately proclaimed king, by the name 
of Ferdinand the Second 

Dumb Motions.—In Italy, a lover, at a ball, places two fingers on hi 
mouth, which signifies to a lady, you are very handsome, and I wish 
to speak to you. If she touches her cheek with her fan, and lets it 
gently drop, that signifies | consent; butif she turns her head, it is a 
denial, Ata ball, in Paris, to take a lady out to dance with her, i 
only indifference, to place yourself near her is interest, but to follow ber 
with your eyes in the dance is love 


Any attorney of the Court of King’s Bench, or Common Pleas, 
| may now be admitted an attorney of the Court of Exche quer, on 
payment of a fee of one shilling ; and practise in the Court of Exche- 
| quer without intervention 





| The Marquis of Anglesey. —It is expected that the Noble Marquis will 
make his public entre into this city, about the second week of Decem 

ber. He will be received with the shouts and gratulations of the whole 
city. For he will present the olive to the people—to all—to these who 
still rejoice in the pame of Ora emen— i those who glory in speech ifi- 
cation about Belgium and the Repeal of the Union-—to us Liberals who 
seek practical amelioration andthe permanency ofthe British connexion ; 
or more strictly speaking, the indentity of the two countries, aot in law 
merely and in parchment, but in reality and effect—to all, the Marquis 
of Anglesey, with the principies of Grey, and the determination to 
execute equal and impartial justice, offers peace, security—concilation 
— Dublin Bessing Post 

Savings’ Banks.—It appears by the official returns made up to the 
end of November, last yerr, that 489 Savings’ Banks have om €s- 
tablished in England, Wales, and Ireland, with a capital of nearly 
£15,000,000 sterling. 

The expense of the railway from Birmingham to London, is esti- 
mated at about £15,000 per mile 

His Majesty's Coronation —It was currently reported at the west end 
of the town on Satu, day, that his Majesty's Coronation will take place 
at the latter end of next March 
Ages of the Ministers.—Earl Grey is 66 years of age: Lord Holland, 
: Lord Lansdowne, 50: Lord Melbourne, 49; Lord Goderich, 4* 
Lord Althorp, 4%; Lord Durham, 38; Lord Palmerston, 46; the Duke 
of Richmond, 39 


Kmpertal Varliament. 


House of Lords, Tuesday, Nov. 23. 
MRK. BROUGHAM 
A quarter before three o'clock the Lord Chancellor took his seat on 
the woolsack 
| The Duke of GLOUCESTER then rose and said—My Lords, I 
have to a¢quaint your Lordships that his Majesty has been pleased to 
| create the Right Honourable Heury Brougham, Chancellor of that part 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Great Bri. 
tain, apeer of this realm. The Lord Chancellor then left the wool. 
sack, and proce eded to the bar of the house, where his Lordship was 
robed asa baron. His Lordship then, preceded " Sir Thos. Tyrwhitt 
| and Garter King at Arms, and supported by the Marquis of Wellesley 
jand Lord Durham, walked down the house to the throne, on which, 
| kneeling down, be placed his patent, which was taken up by the Garter 
| Kine at Arms, and delivered to the clerk of the Ronse, who read it 
The caths were then administered to his Lordship by Mr. Yourtenay, 
| afterwhich his Lordship was conducted by Sir Thos. Tyrwhitt and 
| Garter King at Arms, accompanied by his supperters to the barons’ 
| benches, ow which his Lordship took his seat, from thence he proceded 
to the dukes’ beaches, from which he did homage to the throne His 
Lordship then took his seat on the woolsack, and received the congratu- 
i sof all the peers. Lord Lyndhurst took bis seat on the opposi. 


ration 
tion benches 
Hose of Commons, Tuesday Nov. 30. 

Mr. Home inquired whether there was any intention to 6fl up the 
sinecure office of postmaster-general of lreland, which @ Nobile rd 
Earl O'Neill) had lately reigned. Mr. 8. Rice said that the situation 
| had not been filled up, and it was not the intention of government to 
lf litup. Mr. Goursuns said, than the vacancy bad occurred: 
‘the time of the late ministry, and it was only fair to them to state 
they bad no intention of filling it up. 
House of Commons, Dec, 2. 
Mr. RICE, in reply to question put by Mr. Home, on the nta- 
ition, by the former honourable member, A certaw accounts b bad 
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been ordered by the house respecting the national debt, said, that a 
treasury minute had been made respecting the office of vice-treasurer 
of freland; and when that came betore the house they would be aware 
af the extent of reduction which the abolition of that office involved, 
and of the patronege which the government relinquished in making up 
their mind to its abolition, Mr. Hume was glad the present govern- 
ment were to have the credit and advantage of the abolition ef that 
most unnecessary office—postmaster-general of Ireland. He then 
moved that the list of pensions be continued down to the latest period 
possible. Mr. Rice said, that every possible reduction would be made 
in the several departments; but suggested that more particular replies 
could not be expected until the confidential advisers of the crown 
were inthe house. It was not to be expected that a person holding 
the office which he did, should be prepared to answer such questions. 
Mr. Home said that, in his opinion, all salaries over £500 a-year ought 
to be reduced one-half. Not including the officers of the House of 
Lords, or of the courts of law, 993 —— received an income of 
(2,066,574, which gave an average of £2,080to each. ‘The officers 
of the House of Commons received £19,642; judicial officers, not tn- 
clading those of the common pleas, £4066,"35; civil offers. under the 
crown, £655,434; diplomatic and consular offices, £251 624 ; naval 
and military pensions to officers, £334,327 ; colonial officers, £335,711. 
Of these 161 enjoyed an income of between £2,500 and £5,000 a year. 
‘The incomes of 44 of them ranged between £5,000 and £10,000; and 
there were 11 above £10,000 a year; 216 of them received a gross in- 
come of £916,807. Uf the information which he possessed included 
palaries below £1,000 a year, and over £5,000, they would be found to 
amount to upwards of £2,000,000. It should be remembered how 
vreat was the expense of collection. The fact was, they could never 
come toa ueiele knowledge of the sums paid in that way until they 
should have a committee such as bad been appointed im 110, on the 
:gotion of the Honourable Member for Dorsetshire, which led to a 
most valuable and important report. Before the late government went 
out of office he had intended to move fora similar committee, but he 
Loped that the present government would do it themselves Ile then 
inoved for a continuation of the pension list to the latest period to 
which it could be made up; which was agreed to.—On the motion of 
Mr. Rice, the house, on its rising, adjourned to Monday next 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN G. BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 
rO COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN AMERICA AND THE 
BAITISH W. INDIA COLONIES, 





RELATIVE 


No. 1. 
Louis MacLane, Esq. to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

9, Chandos street, Cavendish square, Dec. 1 : 
My Lord: Thad flattered myself with the hope of receiving hefore 
lis time, a decisive answer from his Majesty's Goversuaeat to the pro- 

positions which I had the honour to make, some time since, for an ar- 
rangement of the Trade between the United States and the British 
American Colonies; but while I regret the delay that has taken place, 
jam aware that it has hitherto been unavoidable. In the hope, how- 
ever, that, after the various conversations which I have had the honour 
‘o hold with his Majesty's Ministers in the course of this negotiation, 
they may be prepared, definitively, to dispose of the subject, I beg 
eave to make your Lordship the present communication. 

In entering upon the negotiation, I separated this from the other ob- 
eets of my mission, and presented it, singly, before his Majesty's 
Ministers, that it might receive their early consideration, and prompt 
decision; and that | might thereby the better promote the views and 
wishes of my Government. TI early informed your Lordship of the 
inxious desire of the President of the United States that this question 
may be put, immediately and entirely, at rest. {n this he is influenced, 
iot merely by a wish to liberate et give activity to such portion of 
he capital of his fellow citizens as may be awaiting the decision of this 

question, hut also by the higher motive of speedily terminating a siate 
of things daily becoming more prejudicial to the friendly relations of 
the two countries. 

Disclaiming, on the part of the United States, in reply to certain ob- 
servations of your Lordship, all hostility to this country, in their system 
of protecting duties, and disconnecting that system from any arrange- 
ment of this particular question, I endeavoured to lay this subject be- 
tore his Majesty's Ministers, Ulvested of alt considerauuns but such as 
peculiarly relate to this branch of the commerce between the two 
nations. 

Conceiving that experience had already proved the existing colonial 
regulations to be injurious to the interests of both countries, the Presi- 
dent was induced to hope, that true policy alone would dispose his Ma- 
iesty’s Government to change them. He could perceive no good rea- 
son why Great Britain should now refuse her assent to the termns of ar- 
rangement which she herself had, heretofore, voluntarily proposed; 
and, as the Order in Council of July, 1826, did not embrace Russia and 
Sweden, though both were within the scope of the Act of 1825, and 
as it had been subsequently rescinded as to Spain, without equivalent, 
ie was unwilling to suppose that any unfriendly motive could induce 
a peculiar and permanent exclusion of the United States from partici- 
pation in a trade thus conceded to the rest of the world. 

In fact, it appeared that a material alteration had taken place in the 
colonial system, and iu the relations between the two countries, pro- 
duced by the recent relaxation of the Order in Council in favour of 
Spain, which left the United States the sole excluded Power, and by 
the injurious operation of the existing regulations upon the interests of 
Great Britain. It was not unreasonable, therefore, to suppose, that the 
negociation might be advantageously resumed; that the British Go- 
vernment might be induced to rescind, entirely, their Order in Coun- 
cil of 1826, and that a satisfactory arrangement might immediately be 
made by the reciprocal Acts of both Governments. 

In the course of my negotiation, however, I have met with difficulties 
much greater than had been anticipated. There were objections op- 
posed to any arrangement. Among them were the measures of the 
inited States, restricting the British Colonial commerce, subsequently 

» their failures, to accept the terms offered by the Act of Parliament 
f 1825; and the claims to protection urged by those interests, which 
ire supposed to have grown up in faith of the Act of 1825, and the 
Order in Council of 1526. Indeed I distinctly understood that these 
were insuperable obstacles to any relaxation in the Colonial system of 
Great Britain, unless some previous change should be made in the 
legislation of the United States. 

With this understanding, though I by no means admitted the force of 
hese objections, 1 deemed it expedient, in this state of the negotiation 
to make the following proposition ; 

That the Government of the United States should now comply with 
the conditions of the act of Parliament of July 5th, 1825, by an express 
Law, opening their ports for the admission of British vessels, and by 
Mowing their entry, with the same kind of British Colonial produce 
us may be imported in American veasels, the vessels of both countries 
paying the same charges; suspending the Alien Duties on British ves- 
els and cargoes; and abolishing the restrictions in the Act of Congress 
if 1223, to the direct intercourse between the United States and the 
British Colonies: and that such a Law should be immediately followed 
bya revocation of the British Order in Council of the 27th July, 1226, 
the abolition or suspension of all discriminating duties on American 
vessels in the British Colonial ports; and the enjoyment, by the United 
States. of the advantages of the Act of Parliament of the Sth July, 195 


2, 1829. 


By this offer on the part of Government. I hoped to remove even | 


the pretence of complaint against its measures; and I trusted thet, i 

thy wing open, by its own act, to all of his Majesty's subjects, a 
trade at ent enjoved by but a few, it would efectnally silence those 
pa ests, which, springing out of @ system of restriction, and 
te yasroneh upon the countervaiinc | the Uuited States. 
ae ogulatios of their own Gover t te itirety upon 
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{afforded for deliberation, has been sufficient to enable his Majesty’s 


m 


the misfortunes of the British West India Plonters, and the embarrass- 
ments of the general commercial capital and enterprize of both nations. 

In repeating the proposition, as [how have the honour to do, and in 
renewing my solicitations, that it may be taken into early and candid 
consideration, and produce a prompt and favourable reply, | refrain 
from leading to further discussion and delay, by a more detailed refe- 
rence to the various suggestions by which, in the course of the negotia- 
tion, I have had the honour to recommend it. 





Entertaining, however, the conviction I have heretofore expressed, of 
the wasting effects of the present regulations upon the substantial inte- | 
rests of the two countries, I cannot close this letter, without again re- | 
marking, that delay can only tend to increase the difficulties, on both | 
sides, to any future adjustment ; and that it will be difficult forthe Uni- | 
ted States to reconcile the marked and invidious relation in which they | 
are now placed, with their idea of justice, or with the amicable profes- 
sions of this Government. That relation involves consequences reach- 
ing far beyond the immediate subject in discussion, and of infinitely | 
greater importance to the future intercourse of both countries, than any | 
value which the trade, affected by these regulations, may be supposed | 
to possess. It is the view of the subject which unites the sympathy of 
all interests in the United States with their cornmercial enterprize, 
which touches the pride and sensibility of every class of their popula- | 
tion, and which, I trust, will make its due appeal to the candour and 
liberality of his Majesty’s Government. I pray your Lordship to ac- 
cept, &e (Signed) Louis M‘Lane. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. &c. 


No. 2. 
The Earl of Aberdeen to Louis Mac Lane, Esq. 
Foreign Office, December 14, 1829. 

Sir: Ihave bad the honour to receive your letter of the 12th inst., 
formally recording the desire entertained by the Government of the 
United States, (and previously declared by you in verbal conferences) 
for the removal of the existing restrictions on the intercourse between 
the British West India colonies and the United States; with the view | 
of placing the commerce of the two countries on a footing more con- | 
sonant with the substantial interests of both nations, and with the ami- | 
cable relations which happily subsist between them j 

I shall loose no time in bringing the proposition contained in your | 
letter, under the consideration of his Majesty’s Government. 

Whatever may be the result of their deliberations on this question, 
of which you are already apprized of some of the difficulties, you 
may be assured that his Majesty’s Government will enter into the con- | 
sideration of it with the most friendly feelings towards the Government 
ofthe United States. 





Ihave, &c. H 
(Signed) ABERDEEN. | 
Louis Mac Lane, &c. &c. Ke. 


No. 3. 
Louis Mac Lane, Esq., to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
9, Chandos street, Portland Place, March 16th, 1830. 
The undersigned, Envoy extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the United States of America, in calling the attention of the Earl 
of Aberdeen, his Majesty’s principal Secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, to 4 proposition which he had the honour to submit in writing on 
the 12th of December last, for an arrangement of the trade between the 
United States and the British American colonies, and in praying for a 
decision thereupon, is influenced, not merely by considerations of duty, 
urging him to avoid further delay, but by a hope, that the time iced 





Ministers to judge of the reasonableness of his demands. 

The Earl of Aberdeen is already awere that, whatever may be the 
disposition which his Majesty’s Government may now be pleased to 
make of this subject, it must necessarily be final, and indicative of the 
policy to which it will be necessary, iu future, to adapt the commercial 
relations of each country. As the regulations on the part of the Uni- 
ted States, which will follow the decision of this Government, can be 
adopted by the Congress alone, it becomes the duty of the undersigned 
to ascertain and transmit such decision during the present Session of 
that legislative body, But, while the undersigned again solicits the ear- 
liest convenient answer to his proposition, he cannot but repeat, that 
it will be happy for both countries, if their measures shall coincide in 
cultivating those liberal principles of mutual accommodation, which are 
the eloments of common prosperity and united strength 

ITowever the fact may be regretted and condemned by enlightened 
statesmen, it cannot be concealed, that ancient prejudices and unwor- 
thy animosities do still linger among the people of both countries; and 
the Earl of Aberdeen has been too distinguished an observer of events, 
not to perceive the operation of those causes, in fostering a spirit of 
commercial jealousy, especially in relation to the colonial trade 

It should be the desire, as it is the interest, of both Governments, to 
extinguish thase causes of mutual bitterness; to correct the errors 
which may have interrupted the harmony of their past intercourse ; to 
discard from their commercial regulations measures of hostile monopo- 
ly, and to adopt (nstead, a generous system of frank and amicable com- 
petition. 





| to allew to ail the rest of the world. A rejection of it th 





There has never occurred in the history of the two countries, a fairer 
opportunity than the present to effect this desirable object, and the un- 
dersigued feels pleesure in remarking the favourable disposition pro- | 
fessed by both Governments on the subject. He begs to suggest, 
however, that this period of amicable expressions, deserves also to be | 
signalized by acts of mutual concession, which may remain to the peo- | 
ple of both countries as earnests of those liberal relations, which the | 
Governments have resolved to cultivate. Such would be embraced in 
the proposition, which the undersigned has already had the honour to | 
submit; namely, that the United States should donow, that which they | 
might have done in 1825,--rescind the measures which may he alleged | 
| to have contributed to the present evil, and repeal the laws which have 
been matters of complaint, and that England should assent, now, toa 
| measure which, but a few years since, she herself proposed 





The undersigned is unwilling to pass from this topic without reas- 
suring the Earl of Aberdeen, that it is from considerations of this kind 
| that the subject derives its highest importance in the view of his Go- 
vernment. There is no dispositian to deny the injurious effects of the 
| existing regulations upon the commercial and navigating enterprize of 
the people of the United States; associated, as it evidently is, with the 
substantial prosperity of the British West India colonies; much of the 
injury, however, and especially that arising from the temporary inac- 
tivity of a portion of American capital, might soon be remedied by 
Acts of the Legislature, opening new channels for commercial enter- | 
prize. But the evil most to be apprehended is, that in recurring, on 
both sides, to the remedy of Legislative enactments, a spirit of compe- 
| tition might be immediately awakened, whivh, however dispassionately 
jit might commence, would be too apt, ina little while, to become an- 
jsry and retaliating. In cases of the kind, as has been too well proved, 
j one step necessarily leads to another, each tending more and more to | 
jestrange the two nations, and to produce mutual injuries, deeply to be 


| oplores when they can no longer be remedied. 








It is far from the intention of the undersigned to intimate. that the 
United States could be disposed to complain of any commercial regu- 
lation of Great Britain, which, by a system of reasonable preference, 
| should consult the interest of her own subjects; provided it were done | 
jin a spiritof amity and impartiality, and that it should place all nations 
jon anequal footing. But, when the United States shall think they 


' 

| have grounds to consider themselves singled out from all other nations 
and made the exclusive object of an injurious regulation: when they | 
isha izine it levelled at their prosperity alone. either in ret tion 
}ot past deeds, or tor intere sted purposes, to secure «e wn ntitions 
advantage, or to enc urege a hostie con vv means of 
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| pest; and if she intend it for any other purpose the mista 


| there ought rather to be inspired a disposition to prevent its 
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lated, as they may think, to ave , ——. 
nant, perhaps, w th scineaielanath in diana baat A though pre 
While the undersigned would in 7 aed : 
these considerations, he would, at the same time be distin wee 0! 
stood, as not employing the language of menace. : 
his whole Negotiation with an unfeigned and anxic . 
relations of the two countries placed on a footin - ne desire to 
and honourable to both, as the only means of lacie? Advantages. 
but, being profoundly sensible of the causes by whieh ing amir, 
ject may be defeated, he has framed his proposition a 8 desirable ¢) 
to enable His Majesty's Ministers to co-operate in his at ® Manner». 
parting from the principles of their system of colonial tr ie without de 
I - al trade and goven, 


no degree impair the full fi 


nent 

To this effect the proposition, which he has had the h 
mit, concedes to Great Britain the right of regu! 
colonies according to her own interests ; and asks no 
the dis« riminating duties which she bas instituted in favonn non from 
possessions. It invites a participation in a direct rather th Ur of her oy n 
trade, upon terms which Great Britain delibera on 8 Cire; 


oa . tely adopted j 
beneficial to her colonies; and which she continues, to the ie Ig 


ne Onour to «) 
ating the trade With be 


litoue 
25, as 
Present dey 
appear to result, not from any condemnation of the direct tage WOU { 
conviction of the impolicy of permitting it, with the West ©. OF an} 
nies; but rather from a determination of excluding from i ntla col 
merce of the United States alone. © 10m B the com 
{t is not the intention of the undersigned, to undertake h 
cult task of minutely recapitulating on paper the verions 4 Rm, 
by which, in the course of his conferences with His Maien ee 
ters, he has endeavoured to enforce an arrangement on thet yi 
tofore stated. He trusts, however, to be excused if, in makinr’ hen 
application for an early decision, he should recur to a few 77 Nodes 
leading considerations, connected with the present state of the eon 
tion. oul 
And here the undersigned begs to observe, that, why 
may have indulged on this subject, at any period of th 
has been founded, not so much upon the expectation o 
to the United States, as of a liberal compliance, by his Majesty’. 
vernment, with its own regulations, in allowing the United State ) 
participate in a trade, permitted to all the world, so far as their ae 
pation should contribute to the purposes for which such trade ws r 
any manner authorised. as in 
The arrangement, therefore, proposed by the undersigned 
urge upon the British government a departure from what ma 


Te the dim 


itever hope he 
€ negotiation 
f peculiar fay yu 


does ny 
may be con 


| sidered its ordinary colonial regulations, for the benefit of the United 


States, and the colonial interests of Great Britain; and which has be. 
interrupted by causes not foreseen by the latter, and highly disady “ 
tageous to both nations. = 

It was the hope of the undersigned that, if the interests of that “ 
tion of the British dominions, which, in the 6th year of his present Mi 
jesty’s reign, dictated the regulations proposed by the Act of Parle 
ment of that year, could be aeeued by their adoption now Gems 

3ritain would not be prevented by any causes, accident lem 
vidently arising, or by any exclusive policy towards the 
renewing now the offer she then made. 

The undersigned is not disposed to deny, that any departure from thy 
rigid policy by which the Colonies are excluded from a commerci: 
intercourse, except with the mother country, must be founded on ¢} 
interests of the Colonies themselves ; and it will be doubtless, concede: 
that such was the object of the regulations proposed by the Act of P; 
liament of 1625, which were intended to furnish the British West Ind 
Islands with a more extensive market for their productions, and wi 
the means of supplying themselves, on the cheapest terms, with all a 
ticles of foreign produce, of which they stand in need. 

The Act of 1825 was, in fact, a relaxation of the previous policy 
affording to the West India Colonies advantages of trade which they 
had not previously enjoyed, and offering the benefit of their commerc: 
to all the world. It will scarcely be denied that this relaxation wa: 
dictated by a wise regard for the peculiar wants of those Island: 
Abundant proof of this may be found in the reciprocal privilege: 
granted, at the same time to the other possessions of Great Britain, the 


ally or impro- 
United States 


interests of which might be supposed to be affected by these regulations; 


and more especially in the privileges conferred on the Northern pos 
sessions, of introducing their grain into England at a fixed and mode. 
rate duty, and of receiving in exchange, and importing direetly frome! 
parts of the world, productions similar to those of the West Indie 
[slands; and also in the reduction of the duty on the Mauritius Spgar, 
in the ports of Great Britain, to an equality with that of the West India 
Sugar. 

It will scarcely be doubted that these privileges were fully commer 
surate with the object. Indeed it must be perceived, that they wer 
of extensive scope and growing importance, materially affecting the 
present and prospective trade of the West India planters. They cor 
terred.on the Northern possessions a free and direct trade, not onl 
with the Furopean ports, but with the continent of South America; in 
which are countries daily inereasing in resourees, and destined, beyond 
a doubt, when the advantages of their soil and climate shall be properly 
cultivated, to become rival growers of the West India produce. 

It may be safely affirmed, that these are privileges of greater magni 
tude than any conferred by the same Act, on the West India Isl ands 
and it is worthy of remark, that they are still enjoyed by those posses 
sessions, constituting a source of profit and prosperity; W hile, of those 
for whom they were given as an equivalent, the West India planter hes 
been almost ever since deprived 

It could not be imagined that the remotest fore-thought was enter 
tained of this state of things, by which the West India islands would 
ultimately be deprived of their most natural and profitable market,ané 
their interst sacrificed to the andventitious prosperity of possessions 
which already, in the privileges heretofore alluded to, and in the sealr 
of diseriminating duties provided by the Act of Parliament, enjoyed 
advantages equiva,nt to any accorded by the protecting policy ot 
Great Britain. Much less could the undersigned permit himself to sup- 
pose, that the Act of 1825 contemplated any other objects than those 
which it ostensibly imported; or that those objects could be perm® 
nently defeated by accidental causes. . 

The undersigned need not here enter into a perticular defence of the 
omission, on the part of the United States seasonably to embrace the 


" . . _ a... 6: & ‘ ” ond t 
| offer of the direct trade, made by Great Britain in the year Its, em 


which allusion has so frequently been made. Whether it be as rs 
more of regret or of censure, it ought to be enough. that the come’ 
vanced in justification of it have since been abandoned by those ¥! 4 
made them: have received no sanction from the people o the Unite 
States, and that they are not now revived. If it be the intentio® 


| Great Britain to perpetuate the present state of things from # bebe! 
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future Te 


will not justify a policy 
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elect. If these mistakes have led to the mut 
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The undersigned, therefore, may be content to ar 
seqnence of the failure by the pest Administration of the Go 7 
of the United States, to comply with the provisions of the Ac 
liament of 1825. by repealing certain restrictions in their laws 
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LEED 


14 it be supposed that the importance of a trade with the 
seit —_ bed, in - degree, diminished. — dy 

i a fair inference from any measure, neither is it avowed on 
ben any public document of Great Britain, that, by the inter- 
ig spplied by the Order in Council, she intended, permanently and 
ia 
ot benefit of a direct trade, which had always been deem- 
er he frst importance to both. The opposite is the natural in- 
dae and it is due to the character of Great Britain, and to her 
rors ol her true interests, to believe, that the adjustment of 
ponies her several Possessions, by the Act of 1725, was in her 
om Weglutary, and that she sought to secure it in every part, and to 
oem complete effect, by her Order in Council, the true intent 
ob was, to exelude the United States from the direet trade, 
‘we until they should consent to engage in it on terms mutually ad- 
sels _ It was thus, whilst her other Possessions were left im the 
. ment of these privileges, Great Britain intended to secure to the 
2 India Islands, the commercial benefits which had been designed 
eee by these regulations. ; ws ; 
vee are the answers heretofore given by this Government, in the 
wap of previous negotiations, incompatible with this interpretation 
; ae 





in Council. After applying the interdict for the mar 
“sof the Act of 1825, it was not unreasonable that the time of its 
weal should be adapted to the same ends. It might have been de- 
por not merely to evince the the predilection of Great Britain for 
tions adopted in 1825, but to manifest to all other nations the 
*") advantages of that course of trade, and to yield to a liberal 
ont, when that effect should be produced. 
rhe language of the late Mr. Canning, and of Lord Dudley, au- 
ges this belief. Mr. Canning said no more than that the British 
ernment would not feel bound to remove the interdict, as a matter 
‘ egurse, Whenever it might suit a foreign nation to reconsider her 
sasgres ;—unplying, surely, that, under other circumstances, our 
ayre would not be rejected. Inthe gem with Mr. Cauning, 
over, the American pretensions, which before that time had em- 
assed an arrangement, were not conceded, and on that ground 
«fcalatly, Mr. Gallatin’s proposition was then declined. At the 
oe of the negotiation with Lord Dudley, neither party had felt the 
ots ofa state of things, which neither had ever contemplated, and 
which Great Britain had never, until then, manifested any desire. 
Without attempting here to point out the error of Lord Dudley's 
oaception of Mr. Gallatin’s proposition, the undersigned contents 
qvii with suggesting, that his answer most particularly referred to 
« proposition, merely in regard to the form and the time. It neither 
od por intimated, as, had such been the intention, it unquestionably 
ald have done, that Great Britain designed, by the Order in Coun- 
vermanently to abandon the objects of her Act of 1825. 


i must be admitted, that such inference would be incompatible | 


the views entertained by the present Ministry, as expressed in 
Order in Council of 1828, gratuitously extending and continuing 

Spaia the privileges granted by the Act of 1825, which she also had 

vied, by tailing, up to that period, to comply with the conditions. 

(o no other supposition, consistent with ordinary impartiality to- 

s afriendly nation, can this Order be reconciled, than that the 
le subject rested in the discretion of the Ministry, to be changed 

{modified at any time, when they might deem it expedient. 

The undersigned, therefore, takes leave to suppose, that the present 
ae of things is new and nnexpected in the Colonial history of Great 
irtain that the interests and advantages dependent upon it are adven- 

us, subordinate, if not opposed, to the objects of the Act of Parlia- 
tof 1825, and injurious to the interests contemplated by that Act ; 
odthat it was neither intended to be produced or perpetuated by the 
nder in Council of 1826. He is induced, therefore, by these conside- 
ms, to renew his hope, that the real purposes of that Order may 

«be fuliilled, and the cardinal object of the Act of 1825, effectually 
~moted. 
ile would venture to ask, moreover, whether those interests, which 
we recently sprung out of this adventitious state of things, which de- 
aud upon accidental causes, and subsist upon the sufferings of others, 
ore ancient in standing, and, at least, equal in magnitude, have any 
vcaliar claim to be upheld? ‘They connected themselves with a course 

rade, subversive of the leading motives of the Act of 1825, and ne- 
wearily temporary, and which it would be unreasonable to convert 

#0 a permanent arrangement, unless it could be proved that it had at- 
vaed, or was likely to attain, in seme other way, all the objects con- 
enplated by that Act. 

Toe regulations of the 6th year of His present Majesty's reign were 
adopted without reason, or uncalled for by the condition of the 
West India colonies. The improvident legislation with which their 
made with the United States had been unhappily restricted, subsequent- 

the year 1822, had produced embarrassments which all acknow- 

“ted, and which the measures of [825 proposed to obviate, by extend- 
ste market for their productions, and enlarging the means of a 
weap supply. 

Sach, it must be adtaitted, was the obvious remedy for the evil, and 
Ser own picture of actual distress and embarrassment, be not over- 
fwa, the situation of the West Indian planters is more in need of its 
; cation at present, than in the year 1625. Seldom, indeed, if ever, 
we their distresses been more intense, or their supplications for relief 
mr argent. 

“salso true that, according to usual custom, in periods of public 
eves the evils which now afflict the West India planters, have been 

"ied to causes various in their nature, and not always consistent. 

‘evils of general prevalence, however, there is always some cause 
“eral and uniform operation ; and it certainly is not unfair to argue, 
“the same circumstances which have led to such a calamitous state 
“wags at one period, may lead to similar effeets at another; there- 

* that an aggravation of those causes, which produced the embar- 
‘eats prevalent from 1222 to 1325, may produce the same, ina still 
7” ~e degree, at present, and may render them insupporta- 
be hereafter. 

‘Mt there is an immense reduction in the value of colonial produce, 
*@atter of conjectural speculation. It will not be denied, that 
_%een taking place gradually since the interruption of the direct 
* until it may be affirmed, that the nett proceeds of a single hogs- 
‘ugar are less by ten pounds sterling than they were in the last 


o matter of doubt to the undersigned, that the total loss to the 
idia planters of a direct trade with the United States, the most 


. ul ‘ource of their sup lies, andthe most profitable market for their [ 
; wally, if not exclusively, from the United States; and that while the | Popyan, where justice will certainly soon overtake them for the cruel 


telons, by enhancing the price of the one, and not merely lower- 
* price, but diminishing the quantity of the other, is sufficient, 
r- = aid of other causes, which might be cited, to produce a 
t, a greater than that of which they at present complain. 
aa of Aberdeen will searcely need to be informed, that the 
ay on in the United States of West India produce is very consi- 
. yut it may not be superfluous to state, that of foreign Sugar 
— oe rtainly little less than 60,000,000 of pounds per annum ; of 
\ asses it is not less than 13,009,000 of gallons! and of foreign 
‘ — al to 3,500,000 ; and yet, in consequence of the present 
_, vents of the direct trade, the importation of British West In- 
: ce Ras substantially ceased, 
* Rot appear, in the meantime, that the planter has been indem- 
* loss by any other market. In that of London he certainly 


' neither requires the surplus produce thus left on his | 


Y im an equal price for that which it consumes. The 
New 


~ so ‘ork is 1 shilling, and to London 5 shillings per ewt.; 
= a Of insurance between the two places also, is as 1 to 6 per 

o |, price of Sugar, therefore, ought to be proportionably higher 
‘on market. The Earl of Aberdeen will perceive, however, 


to deprive the United States, and her West India | 


don, already submitted to his inspection, that, instead of being greater, 
tie price is less in the market of London, than in that of the United 
States. The Sugar of St. Croix, which is of an inferior quality to that 


| 8 to 10 dollars 50 cents, per ewt.; and while the price of 9 dollars 50 

cents, after deducting freight and duty, would nett 25 shillings sterling, 
the prices in London, it is believed, do not nett more than 2 shillings 
per cwt. for Sugar of similar quality. ‘The undersigned begs leave also 
to remark, that an examination of the same Prices Current, for the pur- 
poses of comparing the prices of the lower qualities of Sugar. as well 
well as of Rum, would present a more striking display in favor of the 
market in the United States. 

It may be necessary to assert the impossibility of supplying the West 
India Islands, at present, without the aid, directly or indirectly, of the 
United States. If this were not the case, unless the supplies could be 
drawn from other possessions of Great Britain, the undersigned will 
not imagine thet there could be any motive or pretence, as between 
other netions, to exclude the United States; more especially as it is 
uot likely that any other nation could furnish them on terms equally 
advantageous. 

But the undersigned, may assert, with perfect safety, that, for a 
great portion of their principal supplies, especially Flour, Indian Meal, 
Rice, Boards, Staves, and Shingles, the West India islands must be, for 
a long time, dependent upon the United States; for Rice, in fact, they 
must always be so. ‘The proximity of the ports of the United States 
and the West Iudia islands to each other; the adaptation of their pro- 
ductions to their mutual wants; the capacity of the United States to 
furnish the principal articles of provisions, at all seasons, in a fresh 
state, and by a cheap navigation, and above all, the extent and stead- 
fastness of their demand for the Island productions, not only constitute 
them the best customers of the planters, but give them advantages for 
such atrade, not possessed by any other nation. Even the British 
Northern possessions, if, in fact, they were equally capable of producing 
the necessary articles, could not enter into competition upon equal 
terms. The physical impediments which, for at least half the year, em- 
barrass their intercourse with the islands, compel the latter, during 
that time, to look elsewhere for any immediate supplies, of which they 
stand in need. 

Not to dwell too minutely on this point, the undersigned will content 
himself with referring to the canal course and extent of this trade, in 
in all past times; to the value of the supplies uniformly furnished by 
the United States, under all the disadvantages of a restricted and em- 
barrassed intercourse, and to the vast amount which is even now find- 
ing its w ay, through indirect and diffcult, and consequently, expensive 
channels, under a positive and total interdict of the direct trade 
Surely, if other parts, with which the trade is not merely direct, but 





highly favoured, were actually able, from their own resources and pro- 
ductions, to furnish these supplies, there would be no recourse for them 
to the United States. 

The undersigned is unable to speak with precision of the amount of 
provisions and other articles actually supplied from the United States, 
in the present course of business. ‘There is a difficulty in tracing the 
trade through the numerous channels into which it has been diverted 
from its natural course. ‘Tabular statements are not, in all respects, full 
and accurate ; especially when they relate to merchandize transported 
across the frontier lines, and passing down the St. Lawrence to the 
Northern possessions; of such, there being but little, if any, account 
taken in the custom houses. 

These circumstances render all conclusions on this subject more or 
less matters of conjecture. It is the opinion, however, of the most in- 
telligent persons engaged in the trade, both before and since the Order 
in Council of 1826,—and an opinion, which, it is believed, cannot be 
controverted—that an amount equal to more than a half of that hereto- 
fore exported through the direct channels, still continues to go by the 
present circuitous routes. It has even been asserted, by intelligent 
eommercial men, that Jamaica has not consumed less of the flour and 
provisions, generally, of the United States, though at aw addition and 
oppressive expeuse, than when the trade was direct. 

“he routes through which these supplies ow pass, comprehend not 
merely the Northern possessions, which have the solitary advantage of 
occasionally affording a better assortment of goods, but also the islands 
of St. Thomasand St. Bartholomew, Martinique, Guadaloupe, and the 
port of St. Jago de Cuba. 

It is believed that these facts will be fully sustained, so far as certain 
official returns in the archives of this government, to which the under- 
signed has had access, may be relied on. One of these, being a com- 
parative account of the quantity of provisions and lumber imported into 
the British West Indies, in the years 1825 and 1828, the undersigned 
has already submitted to the Earl of Aberdeen, as deserving of particu- 
lar attention. 

It would appear from this, that of the corn and grain imported into 
those islands, in 1825, amounting to 383,332 bushels, 237,248 bushels 
were introduced from the U. States, 7,012 from the British colonies in 
North America, 9,249 from the Foreign West Indies, 1,584 from Fo- 
reign Europe, and the remainder from the United Kingdom, and the 
Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, thus constituting the United States, in 
the regular course of trade, the natural and cheapest source of supply. 
It also appears that, in the year 1828, of the aggregate importation then 
reduced to 351,832 bushels, 27 bushels only were introduced directly 
from the United States; but from the Foreign West Indies 126,221, 
from the British colonies in North America 55,495, from Foreign Eu- 
— 464, and from the United Kingdom, &c. 172,718 bushels. 

n 1525 there were imported into the same islands, 202,737 barrels of 
meal and flour, of which the United States supplied, directly, 16) 568, 
the British colonies in North America 4,232, Fontes Enrope 400, Fo- 
reign West Indies 21,090, and the United Kingdom, &e. 15,447 barrels. 
In 1828 the aggregate importation of the same articles was 206,653 bar- 
rels, of which the United States sent, directly, 490 barrels, and the Fo- 
reign West Indies 142,092, the British colonies in North America 
36,766, Foreign Europe 1,135, and the United Kingdom 25,31. 

A similar result is more strikingly presented in the article of Rice; 
aud it is also shewn, by the same account, that of the amount of lum- 
ber introduced since the interruption of the direct trade, nearly one 
half of the most valuable kinds which previously went directly from 
the United States, passed through the Foreign West Indies; of Shingles 
considerably more than one half, and of Staves a greater number were 
imported from the Foreign West Indies, in 1828, than were introduced 
directly from the United States in 1#25. 

It will not escape the attention of the Earl of Aberdeen, that the Fo- 
reign West Indies derive their means of exporting these articles princi- 





| Ot Jamaica, is quoted inthe Prices Current of the United States at from 
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December, with a loyal address. Their procession made an imposing 
— le.——A great sensation was caused in the House of Loot by 
the arrest of a person who had acted i , end who, on be- 
ing arrested, snapped a pistol at the head of the officer. On being 
; searched, a | butcher's knife was found concealed on his per. 
, son.———The Duke of Wellington was insulted by the crowd, on the 
| evening of December 7th, as he was leaving the House of Lords. 
It is said that an alliance, offensive and defensive, between France 
‘and England, is in agitation. In the Chamber of ties, on the 6th 
| ot December, M. Cormenin read a proposition to abolish the’accumule- 
tion of places, which the Chamber unanimoasly to take into 
consideration.———The Pope is stated in letters from Rome, in the 
French papers, to be dying. These letters are dated the 26th of No- 
vember.—~Im._ the House of Commons, on the evening of the 7th, 
Lord Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer, moved the appointment 
of a Committee to consider what reduction should take place of sala- 
ries and emoluments held at the pleasure of the Crown. 

St. George's Secuety.—A Quarterly Meeting of the SG s Bo 
ciety of New York, will be held at the Bank Coffee House on Monday 
the 10th inst., at 7 o'clock, P.M. An election will take place of the 
officers for the ensuing year Wa. Dawson, Secretary 








Exchange at New York on London 60 days 64 per cent. 
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By his Majesty's Packet Lady Ogle, which arrived at Boston on 
Tuesday, with the December Mail from England, we have received 
London papers to the &th ult. 

We have not room for extracts, and therefore briefly remark tha‘ 
the intelligence by this vessel is not very important. The aspect o! 
affairs on the continent remains unchanged, if we except the fresh glim 
merings of hope that the peace of the world will yet be maintained 
Marshal Soult, now the French Secretary at War, has declared in the 
Chambers his firm reliance on the pacific intentions of Russia. It is 
true, he admits, that the Autocrat dia in the first instance exhibit un 
friendly sentiments towards the new order of things, but on being as 
sured of the moderation of Louis Philippe, and the countenance he 
received from Great Britain and other powers, his Majesty sent in 
his adhesion and consolidated this new European compact. The 
internal tranquillity of France remains undisturbed, and sanguine 
hopes we perceive are beginning to be entertained that the new go 
vernment wild conquer all its difficulties. The English and Ameri 
cans in Paris, with Mr. Buckirgham, the East India reformer at thei; 
head, have given the Marquess de Ja Fayette a magnificent entertain 
ment; and itis no less surprising than gratifying to observe the affinity 
of feeling now growing up between the two people ov each side of the 
channel. All jealousies, antipathies, and unworthy feelings are fast 
dying away, and the old notion of “ natural enemies” is now banished 
from every liberal bosom. It is even said that the first shot of the re 
volation was fired by an Englishman, a person of the name of Fox 
The name would render such a statement probable. During the de 
bate above referred to, Marshal Soult expressed his confidence in the 
friendship of England, and on some doubts being expressed of her sin 
cerity by one of the members, the unworthy suspicions were received 
with repeated marks of disapprobation. 

A convention is sitting in Leoden, on behalf of the allied powers 
for the amicable settlement of the affairs of the Netherlands. The 
citadel of Antwerp is to remain in the hands of Holland. 

We gave the intelligence from England so copiously in our last 
that one day's later news has not furnished us with much additionn| 
matter 6 As aid Menings cOnTINNE, but do not appear to have 
augmented. The new miuistry was, too, making every effort to re 
store tranquillity. 
be in constagt communication, both doubtless actuated with sentiments 
of common good to the country. We last week expressed our belief 
that the late Ministry would not offer any factious opposition to the 
present. Consols on the 7th December, ©2 34. 





Colonial Trade.—We to-day give the correspondence between the 
British and American governments, which led to the final adjustment 
of the differences between the two countries on the subject of the Wes 
India Trade. We were anxious to give early publicity to these do 
cuments, as they show the unpleasant situation in which England was 
placed, when the United States announced their readiness to meet the 
provisions of the British Act of Parliament of 1425, It was impossible 
for the government of Great Britain to resist the demands of the United 
States after the receipt of Mr. M‘Lane’s very —a written letters, 
without a forfeiture of all her friendly professions. His Majesty's Go 
vernment, however, was sensibly alive to the interests of the North 
American colonies, and therefore secured by means of extra du 
ties the shipping and the capital engaged in the transit trade, as far « 
was in her power to do so. We repeat now what we have more than 
once stated, namely, that we do not believe that the new arrange ment 
will prove by any means so detrimental to the Northern colonies « 
has been imagined. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of a copy of the Act now 
before Parliament, to open the West India Trade. It is entitled “ An 
Act to amend the Act for regulating the trade of the British possession 
abroad.” It is short,and merely relates to the imposition of the new 
scale of duties whieh|does not differ from that published by us last week 

In the table of new duties published in our last, it is stated thet four, 
when imported into the northern colonies, would be charged with « 
duty of £1 5 0; it should be five shillings only, as the practical me: 
chant will readily infer. P 

7 It may not be possible for us to supply all our readers with the 
supplementary sheet until the next mail. 

Colombia.—We have received by the Medina, copious letters, pape: 
and other documents from our attentive correspondent. The press af 
English matter obliges us to recapitulate the principal parts of their 
contents, which we the less regret, as some of our daily contempo 
{raries have already published so much intelligence from the same que: 
|ter. The late movement in favour of Bolivar is complete. La Hache 
| surrendered on the 19th of October. Obaado and Lopes have fled to 





| Importance to the planters of their direct trade with the latter, is thus | murder of Sucre. Venezuela is restless and dissatisied under the yoke 
| exemplified by these statements, it is also shewn, that the diversion of | of Paez, and symptoms of a re-action are there visible. Bix general o/- 
| it into indirect and circuitous channels does not confer equally substan- | ficers from Venezuela bave arrived at Santa Martha, having been be 


tial advantages upon the British Northern Colonies. 
With this view of the subject, the undersigned takes leave to ask, 
why may not these supplies, which must thus necessarily be drawn 
from the United States, be furnished by means of a direct trade? It 
| must be admitted, that the evils of the indirect trade fall npon the plant- 
ers. Among these may be considered, the charges of double freight 
and insurance, the expenses of transhipment, and the commissions and 
| duties in the neutral islands. estimated at 5) per cent. on the first cost 
of lumber, and from 15 to 20 per cent. on prov isions. So far as this es- 
| timate relates to lumber, it is fully w arramted by the official account of 
the comparative prices of that article in Jamaica, in the years 1525 and 
1#28, already submitted to the Earl of Aberdeen; and as it respects pro- 
| visions, the duty of 5 shillings per barrel on flour, and in proportion on 
| other articles, as completely sustains it. [See Supplement. } 


The members of the various societies and trades, manufacturers, &c 


| 


nished by a tyrant. The Republic is beginning to reassume the a; 
pearance of order, and will no doubt be soon re-united. Gen. Urdanetw, 
| who is provisionally at the head of affairs at Bogota, has written to Bol: 
| var to return and once more place himeelf at the head of the nation; and 
las the popular voiew has called him, it would be well, in the presev' 
| state a affairs, if his Excellency would obey the summons. / il our 

letters, we regret to say, ouk of the alarming state of his health, 

brought on by anxiety and bis late residence in the warm climate ot 

Carthagena. President Mosquera has arrived in the Medina. 


| Mr. Maywood, from Philadelphia, ap ared at the Park oo Wednesday, end per 
| formed Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm with Master Burke—he was moet cordinily greeted 
Mr. M. we understand bas engaged the Elephant for the Arch -street Taratre. 


| 
-_—_— 


The melancholy death by « fall from hie horse of young Mr. Jauncey, ® vative f 
the city and student of the University of Cambridge. bas excited very general re- 
eret. {cis consoling, however, to learn that the young gentleman experienced every 

| attention after his sceident frow bis fellow spdents, particularly Sis Edmund An- 


; 


to the Prices Current of Philadelphia, Boston, and Lon- jin London, waited upon the King at St. James’ Palace, on the Sth of | trobus, whose letter has sppeared in owe of the daily papere 


é 
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The Duke of Wellington and Earl Grey appear to , 
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NEW-YEAR’S WALTZ. ——. 
By Raymond Meetz. Published by S. Bromberg and Co., 145 Broadway, New York. 
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Or stifle the warmth, we feel for thee now.— 
What though thy progress, be ehequer'’d with ill, 
Some changes be met by a sigh or a tear, 
A full share of pleasure shall cling to thee still, 


And gladdens the flight of a cheerful old year— 
\ 
And make thee to many, “ A happy new year. - 
' 


Farewell old year, thy pleasures are over, Oft shall our song in remembrance awaken 
Past are thy cares, thy troubles no more ; All that has fled with thee—tfarewell old year. 
Mem'ry alone may haply discover— 
All that we wish to torget, or restore.— ‘ 
Keen though the winds blew, and chilling the blast, Welcome new year, thy birth-day so joyous 
Scatter’d though leaves were, o'er vallies so drear, | Nature proclaims, but with frost-cover’d brow, 
The sunshine of joy yet brightens the past, Whil’st thou art young, no care shall annoy us, 
= 3 SSS = — —————— = ~ — —- - = ——_— - 


Long may our hearts, by sorrow forsaken 
Hail th’ approach of each future new year. 


LETTER FROM MRS. RAMSBOTTOM. | thought FiLLypoTTy had ratified his part of the agreement he would OR SALE IN BROOKLYN.—The subscriber intending to build! on one of 


: ° . . . “= > : ‘ ad s 8 s re is beautiful place 
rat ‘Gone . apne ‘ . ‘xeter, a is . oF unimproved squares, for his residence, offers for sale his 
atify his-~-ritty will be near Cardinal Wexp at Exeter, and his [mmi Ghom-steeet, Erection, whose he aoe cnskdes, ahah tee Giana aan 


hence, perhaps will bring Tony quite round, and get him made Pop of. Ferries. There are 11 lots of ground ranging ‘hrough from Fulton to Washin 2oe- 
Rheum one of these days. It is quite rite, however, that when he gets street, 6 lots on Fulton-street, and 5 lots on Washington-st. The House is # b 
his mitered coach he shoud give up his Stanhope---he can’t want both, — w - a — od at ape = - a ar ten hope ate y bo a ree 
P ac ictance ite +) javing large fluted columns of the lonic order ; was built abou J ' 
and at such r di coanne  t00, trom itch other. eo , . | of the very best materials and workmanship, under the superintendance of the %>- 
Do you think Sir Scar.er will be Lord Chief Jester in the room of | scriver, and intended for his permanent residence ; is very commodious, aud bs 
ord Texperpone? FuLMeER tells me that Harry BROOM says he won't . mantels and sliding-doors, &c. There is an excellent carriage-house on ue 
be Lord Chancesellor, which makes me think the thing is quite curtain |” street, a well of the best water in the yard, and a cement cistern of 45 bhds. 

: - Garden is handsomely laid out, well stocked with the rarest and best kinds of 
that he will; he wantsto be Master of the Roles he says, so has to have |) 4 greatest variety of shrubbery. Every part of the premises is in perfect ori" 
‘his flingin the House of Cummons; but the Master wont go--he likes} and can be viewed between the hours of 10 and 12 o'clock in the morviag set ' 
| a quiet life and no nonsense---no cabinets and wulsack wurk, but sosha-| Jo'clock P.M. Apply on the premises to SAM'L A. WILLOUG 
| bility and aleetel haycarty inthe evenings. I honner hishonner for his} _44"- 5-5!) 


| ee 


[ Mrs. Ramsbottom is not brilliant as formerly—but there are some | 
tolerable hits. The following letter, when the local allusions are pro- 
perly studied. } 

Kaduggan Place, Slone-street, Nor. 20. 

Dear Burt.—Here we are, once more in the capitol—Fulmer has 
hops in the Wigs to give him a plaice—he has been a fishing a tong) 1, 
time, and has cotcht nothing yet; and I fear now they have got in, the 
old tale of more pigs than tits will be new revived. 

What do you think of Harry Broom as Chancesellor ?—Lord Crows- 
nest on the Wulsack—or a half-pay Captun (brevet Lefttenant Kernel) 
as Master of the Ordinance—or my friend Lord Drom, the coal-mer- 
chant, as Lornp Privy; not to speak of Nero Denman as Attorney-Ge- F + aa AE SE i EE I OS a ; 
neral, or Newark Wiper as Solissiter—Why is all this ’—Just Soieuns ye ang, basa mdb nee pnt One® oe ale eng idee, | NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
a parsel of lazy fellers did not like to go out in a wet night to vote for T dont see that Mr. A.B C -ROMBILE ‘has rot anything in this scrim- | Ships Masters . Daysof sailing from | Days of seiling j** 
the Civil kist—I'm sure the names of them as did not go to support the ble-scram! le 1 am ‘lad I ord Goon Ric ty oun back for a kind a : , — a : errs 
King, should be published, and called the wnciri list, as a disstinkshun. | , 46 1 rs na he 1 bl & : ‘eg * ¢ il the “" ld ee j Cel! No.1. New York, Bennet, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l. are “a 4 

Well never was I more sernrised. Plere, save I. after the Revelation | **® more hamiable man there ts not in a 1e Whirld. | Sir James 4. York, Burdse N, 8, * 8, ‘ 8, 24, 1 Nor 

-, . + “tanger . : Granam as Fust Lord of the Admirability is curous, but Mr. Spring! 3. Manchester, Sketchly “ 16, « 16, “ 16, Mar. 1,July 
in France is ended, after settling the affairs of the Ditch and the Bet- Tune as the Secretairer seems an uncommon proper apintment | .Wm. Byrnes, [Hackstaff,) ‘* 24, «© 24, “ 24) “ 8 © ; 
chians, to think of a two do in London. Poor Cuanirs Deece is| ~ por wen tells me that Lord Hm bas got oo Blues--I am sorry his ~ Selotenin, Rogers, \Feb. IJune 1, Oct. 1), It i of 
almost forgotten. It is true his fort was firing his ordnance among the pe rete wipe entangle 5 art nea ee en se 


Lordship takes the cl f Mini h to | Chore he | 4-Gee- Canning, |Allyms | i gy i ee Ol Tha. 
> P : ry ” ords *s the change of Ministers so much to heart. »he B ‘ Maxwe se 5, *§ 16, ** 16, ril 1,Ang 
people, agd my French sun-in-law cries “ Baa les Tyriens” whenever aeanp eae avg 4 ‘ ‘ nope he p 3. Hibernia, faxwell, 16, is f “ 8 
we spike of him. He says, says he, “I don’t mean nobody in party- 


will keep up his spirits, for every body has nose him, loves him. . John Jay, Belivegs, - * ne yn * a” “6 
tage Ag & ; - , There is av scandallous report going about, that Lord Hotianp is - Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. °, ‘ 
colour, but (be rot this bit himself) Qui capit ille facit,” to which my ane Deere ee ee : he 
other sun-intaw, Fouwer, says, “that Cuarces Deece might have 














so. @ 4) 


‘ “ 
: : ae lapole Smith, og « @ « @) * 06, * am 
going to keep the Duchess of Lancaster—I dont believe it for many rea-} oo Tiskhaw “16, © 16 « 16, May 1,Sep- 14 
overcome the danger, but that ke was the Capet who would not face it.” sons : one is, I never heard of the Lady before, unle s it is yourtriend, . Birmingham, Harris, °4, %4, ‘* 24, * un 
Furwer has sent a long pistol to the Primer to ask for somethin the Princess of Otivs’SeRRes, who has got her rites at last ; but then | - Pacific, Crocker» |Apeit }, Aug: “oS al 4, 
as sent : r pis r as ( » g; . : ten , * ‘“ “ ‘oe, "2 
but | a ey v Ans vy, | Lord Hortaxp would not do sich a thing as that: atleast I conseeve . Silas Richards, Holdrege, "se 26. « 16.) June f,Oct. 10 
nit he says of Course the (reys will be beset by the Duns, and that all mee } . Britannia, Marshall,| ‘* + ae i. we 
the hungry ones can’t ex to be felled at once ; besides, he doesn't ! one . a | .SilvanusJenkins Allen, 6 965. My Bee ee ry4 
& nt expect t be fellec “or db, = oo hin , Perhaps, Dear B. you wili send me a billey in the coarse of the weak,| passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool ,thirty guincas: from Liverpool, ("9 
expect this set to last. I'm sure such a parcel of things neve s put ; assag sagged ee 
. . . i gs never was pul) and if anything good should turnip for FurmER I will let you no—he i ineas : including beds bedding .wine ,andstoresof every descrPum. 
into a Cabinet before. except to belooked at. as curosittes é ) ££ p tor -R you no—he is | guineas: includi g£ st ry, * T! ’ cae te Cnired 97 Beekman" - 
We eas , : - : per ‘ | by no means partycolour--any place, from a Lord Precedents down to| , No- land 3, Old Line —Agents 7. Thompson o edi " Flicks & Sons 
e was rustyeatting at Warmer, near Derr, on Lord Mayor's Day,! .° ° Fon ee : . P Say 12, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sami. 
but th athiae ve | & porters, would suit him----he is equally fit for all; besides, in a} > . 4 on 11 & Co. a 
mt the weather bas grown so much colder, I was glad to get away from . Sy age ‘ oe | Packet Line ,Owars, Fish, Grinne Co Co. ga-Line, We 
old Ossian; they was all on the Key weave, in the City, that day. Si squabble like this, nobody sticks at fitness. —Yours ever, Dear B Agentsin Liverpool istand 3d Line Cropper, Benson & Co. 
Cc py ¢ y . be “. 2 D. L. RAMSBOTTOM | JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns. Fish & Crary a " 
LoD is 8 great genus, and alweys was—--he was much above his calling > © Vou usver tells us ncthinn chout the Theater a | ia — ey 
when he was a Hatturney—he was made to ride on a wite oss afore| .- 3; ny ae ey ey Dp — ee NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PAC KETS. — 
the Kis ’ cricket dead? if he is, why don’t you git anuther. Adoo! B — aE ling from) Dey? of eth 
7 od Me £ ng ‘ 
I see somebody has sent his Mayesty a pair of boots, and somebody MERICAN & FOREIGN AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, &c. under the direction — ed Dower. Tork. sles ish ' 
_ ? ’ " 4 WG? “ AIMS, ! der the directio 2 73." 
else has sent the Kixe and Qurey a cake, which, the Lord Chamber-| AQ of Aaron H. Palmer, Counsellor of the Supreme Court of the United States, |No.1.Charlemagne, ; i, ree aaa Ap’ 1Aug 
maid rites word, was uncommon nice—is it because the Wigs won't let| 2»¢ Superior Courts of Law and Equity of the State of New York :—Office 49 Wall ee eeeeall ~y A he 
the Royal Faryilty have iv heir subjex | Street. New York. -Chas.Carro 4, ce th Oe 
send them sucht thin = : enuff munny to live upon, that their = The undersigned having visited Europe in 1226 and 127, as agent of the “ Ame- | 1.Edw -Quesnel, H aw kins, March + ~p Nov 10 May 1 Ser 
* . h . . rican Atlantic and Pacifie Canal Company,” under the special auspices of the la- | Old Line—HearilV.. J.B. Pell, “ a « oo, « 2 "e.g 
I wonder that Lord Avcrisryr should goto Ffireland agin; he was’, mented De Witt Clinton, President thereof, and of other distinguished individuals! © 2. Prance, E. Funk, aus A ~f. Des. 1.” - 
1 Poplar ruler when he was last there, but the case is haltered now; if, i> the United States, his associates therein—was enabled to establish a correspon- | 1. Sully, R. J Macy Ap a “pe « 10 
he should be hill when he is out at Doubling, with the Tig Dollyroo, ! dence with eminent Bankers and Solicitors in Great Britain and France, which be} OldLine—Francois Ist by te eet. De on « gg) 7 18 
" a ’ @ ’* \ has subs e ; ° al apits commere relation 2.E : . iy ~ a on er "o ae 
suppose Sir Francis Brapurr, will go to Mr. Singetng Lowe, and be |, wanogneatiy exproded to all fereiget garts ane capitals ia commercial relations wens ty 1. Sept-1, Jan. 1 1 Nov. 1% 


: - : with the United States,—is now prepared to transmit for settlement the claims, &e 1. Formosa, Orne, May I. vy o. « 1oJely 1, 
robbed for him. Only think of that Lowe : I'm sewer if the New Jew- | of all claimants, creditors, assignees, heirs, devisees, flecatees, annuitants or Fund- Otd Line—De Rham, Depeyster, | . a) ya “ 9 a | 
ry findsucha Furdiekt as the Old Jewry did, the Gudge ought not to holders residing in this country, due, payable or recoverable in any foreign king- 2. Edw .Bon vo rmpey! ~ mHavre. one hundredand fer 
suffer him to be Long in this cour a . : - oF te dem, state or colony, on receiving the suitable Jegal proofs and vouchers, together! Passageinthe Cabin to or fro ; ' rork = edit 
let h be tried by the Old B my I think it would be bette th * | with the requisite power of attorney duly authenticated by the appropriate Fo- | ding beds bedding, wine .andstores of « ee ag + at R. Barke- 63 ¥ - 

et him® tried by t AYLEV, rather than by «ither of the Parks--- | reign Consul nearest the claimant'splace of residence. | Old Line.-—Owners.C. Bolton Fox & Liviagesee Agenisat Havre.” 
only he is all for the west end of the Mephistophiles, and is supporte d He has likewise efficient and responsible Law Agents and correspondents in the } ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd. Brobi gents, crassoe? & Bey® 
vy the Hairystockcragy. | principal cities and towns of the United States and British America, and will at-} Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and ra Veer Havre, ! E 

i j i : , tend to the prompt collection and recovery of the like claims, &c.in this country Wall andPearl streets,New York.—Ag mail 
Your friend rittiror is a Bi * although you said he never | i: behalf of Aone nal ant Ss nent is country | of Bonnaffe, Boisgerard& Co. All these packets take 4 
, - » > a att © pericaad as Well as f OTrelga Cia Dis. —®,. Bonnaffe, Boisge 24 
would be, What do you say to that he dear Duck of WeLLincTon | Oct. 16.) AARON H. PALMER. | he Post Office. 
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», * ty dollar? 





